DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


MONDAY, JULY 16, 1951 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators O’Mahoney, Hayden, Russell, Chavez, May- 
bank, Hill, Bridges, Wherry, Knowland, Young, and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
BuREAU OF ORDNANCE 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. MALCOLM F. SCHOEFFEL, USN, 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE; REAR ADM. EDWARD W. 
CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET AND REPORTS; WALTER L. TANN, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR, MATERIAL DIVISION, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE; CAPT. 
KLEBER S. MASTERSON, USN, HEAD, AMMUNITION BRANCH, 
MATERIAL DIVISION, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE; COMMANDER 
WILLIAM C. TAYLOR, USN, HEAD, PLANNING AND PERSONNEL 
BRANCH, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE; CHARLES P. JECKELL, 
CIVILIAN ASSISTANT, PLANNING BRANCH, MATERIAL DIVI- 
SION, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE; AND FERDINAND C. MEYER, 
BUDGET AND PERSONNEL BRANCH, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVI- 
SION, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Senator O’Manoney. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

Admiral, you were discussing manpower utilization when our last 
session terminated. 

Admiral Scoorrre.. | was about to start on that point. 

Senator O’Manonery. Will you now resume, please? 

\dmiral ScnorrreL. The third general subject important to con- 
sideration of total Bureau planning for fiscal 1952 is the control and 
utilization of personnel in the field establishments of the Bureau of 
Ordnance. Employment during the fiscal years 1950 and 1951, and 
projected for 1952 with funds available in Bureau of Ordnance an- 
nual and continuing appropriations reflect the expansion required to 
meet the greatly increased program workloads. 
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Employment levels 






Number of positions 
Appropriation eer at ately ane ene earn ao 







1950 1951 1952 
soa —_ Cnaimineetinetiensaiaiiamaminin ciate 7PM UTEN eT -|—— 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy vin HU 36, 224 | 54, 678 0, 965 
Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion, Navy z ae ; 5, R53 
Ordnance for new construction, Navy a 1, 659 2, 329 | 2, 020 


Increase and replacement of naval vessels, armor, “arms ament, 


and ammunition 4, 546 | 














Total. __.. ean . 42, 973 61, 553 | 81, 701 


A comprehensive program to achieve the best utilization of em- 
ployees and to control employment is in operation by the: Bureau of 
Ordnance. This program can be briefly outlined as follows: 


REQUIREMENTS 


The civilian manpower requirements of stations under the man- 
agement control of the Bureau of Ordnance ase based on four factors: 
that is, analysis of workload, work measurement standards, station 
justifications, and experience. 

Total requirements for the Bureau of Ordnance are the sum of 
the requirements for each individual station. The total require- 
ments for an individual station are the sum of the requirements for 
each function to be performed: that is, research, direct production 
effort, supporting services, Maintenance, utilities and transportation, 
supply, administrative, et cetera. 

3. The essential point about the determination of requirements is 
that it is an integrated process tied at all possible points to validated 
criteria: determination of productive labor requirements by engin- 
eered methods analysis; determination of support requirements by 
work measurement methods; modification and adjustment of the total 
requirements on the basis of local knowledge of special circumstances, 
and on the basis of experience. It is a process in which there is 
participation by technical divisions of the Bureau, advisement by 
station command, and continuing coordination by the Planning and 
Personnel Branch of the Naval Ordnance Establishments Division, 
at which point the requirements are formalized. 
















NAVY MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 









Senator O’Manoney. What proportion of the manpower re- 
quirements of the Naval Establishment is included in this table? 

Admiral ScuoerFret. I do not know directly, myself, sir. 

Commander Taylor, have you any information on the totality of the 
manpower requirements of the Naval Establishment as a whole? 

Senator O’Manonry. What about this, Admiral Clexton? 

Admiral Ciexton. I have those figures. The total manpower 
requirements for the Navy for the fiscal year 1952 are 505,755 man- 
years. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Does that mean civilian employees? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is a tremendous number of persons. 
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Admiral CLexton. That is the total man-years for the fiscal year 
1952. 

Senator O’Mawoney. You are aware that there has been continuous 
criticism of the Government and particularly of the Defense De *part- 
ment on the ground ‘that an excessive number of civilian employees is 
on the rolls. At the outset of these hearings, we announced that we 
would like to have a comprehensive review of the whole manpower 
situation. That is in course of preparation. 

Mrs. Rosenberg is coming down here in due course to go into this. 

| want the record, when it has been made, to be complete with 
no strings hanging around loose. I think we owe it to the Congress 
to make sure that we know precisely what the facts are and that 
all necessary steps are taken to prevent any waste of manpower. 

Since you have opened this now on the basis of the manpower 
requirements of the Bureau of Ordnance, I want to ask you to go into 
the details now. 

In the first place, let me ask you specifically: What reason have 
vou to believe there is no waste of manpower in the figures that you 
have presented? 

Admiral Scponrre.. We have numerous reasons to believe that, 
sir, because, first, of the method in which the figures are built up, 
and, second, the method by which they are polic ed later on. They 
are built up by saying what is going to be the workload of the station; 
then, by means of the know ledge “of how many man-hours or man- 
months, and so forth, it requires so perform that work, we arrive at a 
firure for the productive labor required. 

From experience, we arrived at the figures in regard to the overhead 
required. It is built up not only by the station but it is also estimated 
within the Bureau. 

Commander Taylor has a presentation on this subject on how we 
build it up. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me ask you first how many of these are 
civil-service employees? 

Admiral Scoorrre.. They are all civil-service employees. 


RELATION OF SUPERVISORY PAY TO NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Senator O’Manoney. Is there anything to the statement one fre- 
quently hears that the personnel in a particular bureau is expanded 
because supervisory employees are graded and paid upon the basis of 
the numbers of individuals who are under them? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Of course, there is some truth in that state- 
ment, but it is a situation that is constantly being combated and 
constantly being watched for. 

Senator O’Manoney. How do you combat it and how do you 
watch for it? 

Admiral ScHorrren. It is combated most effectively by such 
methods as the fact that, although we felt that we should have a 
greater number of personnel in the Bureau in the year 1952 than we 
had in the year 1951, we were actually only allowed exactly the same 
mabe to do a considerably greater job. Therefore, we just have to 
Keep constantly watching over all our divisions, et cetera. 
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There is not one division in the Bureau of Ordnance that is going 
to have anything like as many people as the officers and the senio; 
civilians in that division believe that they ought to have to do the job, 

Senator O’Manoney. You are telling us that the senior officers 
and that must include you—and the senior civilians wanted more 
personnel than you were allowed? 

Admiral Scuoerret. In the Bureau; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. You were denied? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. By whom? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. Within the Navy Department. 

Senator O’Manoney. Specifically, who did the de nying? Your 
request was submitted to somebody. By that authority, it was 
denied? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. The reviewing authorities within 
the Department said, ‘‘This is too many people.” 

Senator O’Maunonry. Can you not give us a name? IJ want to call 
the person who held the number of employees down. I want to find 
out what the reasons were. 

Admiral CLexton. It was the Secretary of the Navy, I believe. 
The decision was reached at his level after conference with all his 
advisers. 

Senator O’Maunonry. There is a Review Board; is there not? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Maunonry. Is it a Review Board charged with person- 
nel supervision, or is it the General Review Board on the budget? 

Admiral CLexton. The decision on the civilian personnel in 
Washington was made by the Under Secretary based upon recom- 
mendations of the Review Board. 

Senator O’Mauwoney. Secretary Kimball has directly told me one 
of his principal tasks has been the task of reducing requests for 
appropriations. So, I want to find out the person who is charged 
with the responsibility and who exercised the authority to cut down 
So, we will pursue it probably then through the Under Secretary 
unless you can give me some other name. 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir. He is the proper one. When he 
comes up to discuss manpower, since he is charged with. civilian 
manpower in the Navy, he should answer that question of why lhe 
made this decision. The decision was to keep the people in Wash- 
ington to a minimum for many reasons and not to have any greater 
number in 1952 than in 1951. 

Senator O’Manonry. Admiral, you said, in response to my first 
question, that there is a tendency to increase the number of employees 
because of the pay schedule of supervisors depending upon that 
Is that a civil-service rule or a Navy rule? 

Admiral Scnoerret. If follows from the fact, sir, that under 
Civil Service regulations, if an individual has large responsibilities 
he holds a higher position. He may hold a higher position; and, u- 
fortunately, one of the easiest ways to measure responsibilities is by 
the number of personnel that one controls. 

Senator O’Manonry. Why should that be used as a measure of 
responsibility? 

Admiral Scuorrret. It is not used universally as a measure 0! 
responsibility, but it is diffieult in one’s mind always to divorce the 
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question of the magnitude of one’s responsibilties from the number 
of persons that one directs. 

Senator O’Manoney. I can understand that. If you will pardon 
me, I think it is a little bit aside from the question. 

I was asking whether or not the fact that a supervisor has a large num- 
ber of people results in his getting larger compensation for that reason 
and if, as a result, the number of employees is likely to be up. Your 
answer was in the affirmative. Therefore, it is clear that it is not a 
matter of responsibility, but that this is a gateway to an abuse. 
I think we ought to try to find a way of closing that gateway. There 
is no reason, it seems to me, in logic, why the number of employees 
per se should have any effect whatsoever in fixing the salary of a 
supervisor. 

What is the reason that it is regarded as a factor, or is that set 
down in any rule of the Navy or any rule of the Civil Service? 

Admiral Scuorerre.. I do not know, personally, whether it is set 
down in any rule of the Navy or whether it is set down in any rule 
of the Civil Service. I do not believe it is. 

Mr. Meyer, do you know about that? 

Mr. Meyer. I do not think, as far as classified workers are con- 
cerned in the Bureau, that the number of employees is a factor on 
which to grade. I think it has been ruled out by the Commission as 
being a factor in determining whether a person gets a higher salary. 
However, additional duties and responsibilities would be a basis for 
reevaluation and upgrading. 

Senator O’Manoney. Additional duties and additional responsi- 
bilities ought to be factors. I am talking only about the number of 
employees. 

Mr. Meyer. I do not believe that pertains to the classified. 

As far as the field and the per diem, I am not speaking as to them. 

Senator O’Manoney. Who is the civil-service employee the Navy 
Department has on its rolls who is the highest civilian in rank? 

Admiral CLexton. I believe in the field of administration it is the 
Administrative Assistant to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Senator O’Manonery. Do you know his name? 

Admiral CLtexton. John Dillon. 

Senator O’Manoney. We shall ask Mr. Dillon to come down here 
in due course. 

In every department there is a civilian employee who, by reason of 
efficiency and know-how and administrative capacity, rises to the 
top and is the official adviser to the Secretary in whatever department 
it may be with respect to the administrative problems of that depart- 
ment. These gentlemen, out of my experience—and I have been 
observing Government in Washington for a long, long time—exercise 
a tremendous amount of influence in what goes on. I think they are 
the persons who can tell us how to hold civilian personnel down. 

So far as this committee is concerned, we are going to have them 
before the committee. This is just due notice to them. 

All right, Admiral, you may proceed. 


BUDGETARY REVIEW BOARD 


Senator Wuerry. Would you furnish the names of the General 
) re ‘ ‘ 
Review Board that Secretary Matthews was the head of? Is he the 
Board himself, or does he have some others? 
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Admiral Ciexron. There is a Budgetary Review Board. 

Senator Wuerry. That is the Government? 

Admiral Ciextron. That is Navy. It is composed of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Vice Chief of Naval Operations, and his four 
deputies, the Under Secretary of Navy, the Assistant Secretary of 
Navy, the Deputy Comptroller, the Director of Budget and Report ts, 
and then all the bureau chiefs and heads of offices as nonvoting 
members. 

That is the Board which makes these determinations for the budg: 
of the Navy. It also makes the final determinations of civilian per- 
sonnel and things of that nature. 

Senator WHerry. In regard to this Administrative Assistant to the 
Secretary, the civil-service employee you are talking about, does he 
sit on that Board? 

Admiral Ciexton. No, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. Civil service is not represented on the Board? 

Admiral Ciexton. No, sir. 

Senator WHerrry. Admiral, you stated you were doing a much more 
tremendous job in 1952 than in 1951—that is, you will—-and you will 
do it with the same personnel; is that right? 

Admiral ScHorFre.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. Why did you have to have so many in 1951? If 
you are doing a much heavier job now with the same personne! is 
what I mean. 

Admiral Scporrre.. The only way we are going to be able to do it 
is by some decentralization. 

Senator WHerry. You mean out of Washington? 

Admiral ScHorFre.. Yes. 

Senator Waenry. Can you do a much more difficult job in 1953 
than in 1952 and still do it with the same personnel? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. No, sir. 

Senator WHerry. You are going to be up against these cuts. This 
committee ought to know what is the minimum. 

Admiral Scoorrre.. We are going to be up against the stop, sir. 






























EFFECT OF DECENTRALIZATION 





Senator WHerry. In decentralization, how do you accomplish 
that? If you have already answered that question, do not answer it 
again. If you have not, I would like to know. 

” How did you accomplish this expanded task in 1952 by decentraliza- 
tion where you have done the job with the same personnel that you 
had in 1951? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. It is primarily going to be by means of 
decentralization of some of our work of research and development 
to our two primary research and development enenieee the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory at White Oak, near here, and the Naval 
Ordnance Station at Inyokern. That is going to be the primary way 
in which we will be able to do our job. 

Senator WHrerry. You mean you take it out of research? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. By keeping the personnel of the Researc!i 
Division down and letting these two laboratories have a much greater 
say in the leadership of our research than they have had in the past 

Senator O’Manoney. Admiral, from an examination of this table, 
it is not altogether clear where there was any reduction of personnel. 
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For “Ordnance and facilities, Navy,’’ in 1950, the number of positions 
was 36,224. In 1951, which is the fiscal year just closed, you had 
54,678. That was an increase. In 1952, you are asking 70,965. 
That is a steady increase. 

May I say under the next heading, ‘‘Ordnance for shipbuilding and 
conversion, Navy,’ you had no personnel in 1950 or 1951, and now 
you are asking 5,853. 

' “Ordnance for new construction, Navy,’’ you jumped from 1,659 in 
1950 to 2,329 in 1951, and 2,020 in 1952. 

Here for the first time we find a decrease to 2,020 for 1952. 

Under the heading “Increase and replacement of naval vessels, 
armor, armament and ammunition,” there has been a steady reduction. 
It was 5,090 in 1950; 4,546 in 1951, and 2,863 in 1952. 

The difference between these latter two items and the former two 
now wil invite your comment and explanation. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. These figures refer to the field establishment, 
Bureau of Ordnance. The holding at the same level that I referred to 
referred entirely to the Bureau itself here in the District of Columbia. 

Senator O’Mauoney. So, the figures we have in this table include 
the entire establishment, and your discussion about getting along 
with the same number as before referred only to Washington? 

Admiral ScHorrret. Only to Washington. 

Senator O’Manonry. What are the numbers involved in this 
category? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. 1,300. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Let us get them right on the record. 

Commander Taytor. In 1950, 704; 1951, 1,300; and 1952, 1,300. 

Senator O’Manoney. So, you increased from 704 in 1950 to 1,300. 
That was an increase of practically 600. Why was that necessary and 
how many did you ask for for 1952 when you were denied the increase? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. The great increase in our workload made it 
necessary. In 1950, our appropriation was of the order of $200 million. 
In 1950, the figure for the appropriation “Ordnance and facilities”’ 
was $192 million. 

In 1951, that figure jumped to $1,462,000,000-and-some-odd to be 
administered. 

In 1952, the figure we are asking for is $1,347,668,000. The figure 
that we estimated for civilian personnel for 1952 was 1,845. 

Senator O’Manoney. 545 persons whom you wanted for 1952 have 
been denied you. Is that going to be any serious deterrent to your 
operation? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. It is going to make it very difficult for us. 

Senator O’Manoney. Why and how? 

Admiral Scoorrre.. Because of the very great amount of business 
to be carried on and the endeavor to carry it on wisely, and within the 
public interest. 

As I said earlier, the principal way in which we are going to be able 
to meet this cut is by decentralization of some of our activities. 

Senator O’Manonry. That means to me that you will have em- 
ployees in the field who could do the work. 

Admiral ScHorFrre.. Yes, sir; some of this work. 

Senator O’Manoney. That will mean employees in the field to 
whom this work will be transferred are not presently overloaded. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. These figures, sir, for the field employment ir 
the vear 1952 you will notice exceed by 20,000 the figures for 1951. 
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That figure for 1952 will have to include those who take up the load 
that is decentralized from Washington. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would it be an impertinent question to ask 
you if the 500 persons they denied you for the central office are hidden 
away in the increase you have gotten for the field? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Since their functions must be performed 
tbe field, they must be included in these field figures. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is there any way, in your judgment, by 
which this 70,965 you are asking for in 1952 for “Ordnance and 
facilities’ may be reduced without impairing the necessary activities 
of the Government? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. No, sir; 1 do not believe so. I can assure you 
gentlemen this figure has been arrived at by a sound engineering and 
business methods. It is an austere figure. 

Would you care to see the presentation? 

Senator O’Manonery. I think this is the proper time for that 
presentation. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Commander Taylor, would you speak to the 
presentation? 

Senator WuerRry. Does this Review Board deny that 1,800 and 
require you to reduce it to 1,300? 

Admiral ScHorEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. On the theory you would add on to those in the 
field? 


Admiral ScHOEFFEL. 














No, sir. 













PROBLEM OF ADEQUATE 


Senator WHerry. On what theory did they reduce it here in 
Washington if you put that number back on in the field? 

Admiral ScHorFFrEL. One very important point is the question of 
space here in Washington. 

Senator Wurerry. They denied it because they did not have any 
place to put them here? 

Admiral Scnorrrer. That was part of it. 

Commander Taytor. The purpose of this presentation is to show 
show briefly the manner in which we predicted personnel requirements 
and then allocated the personnel ceilings. 

This chart is a composite that has been made up purely for presenta- 
tion purposes and is actually an assembly of several chartes. 
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EXAMPLE OF DETERMINING WORKLOAD AND PERSONNEL CEILING 





I have selected the Naval Ordnance Plant at Indianapolis as a 
good estimate of the manner in which workloads are determined and 
personnel ceilings are allocated. 

The Naval Ordnance Plant, Indianapolis, manufactures instruments 
to control the accuracy of gunfire of planes and ships. The portion 
of this chart that is in green is the actual workload in orders ~_ 
have been sent to the plant, that were in hand on the first day of 
April of this year, and has been broken down by industrial engineers 
into the man-hours required to perform each operation. 

By taking each instrument to be manufactured, each part to be 
manufactured, that workload was summed up into this portion that 
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is here in green, and it represented a little bit better than 200,000 
man-hours. The portion that is shown in here is additional workload 
that could not be accomplished by the dates that we had requested 
because of shortage of personnel. 

The portion that is represented here is workload that was not going 
to be completed by the date indicated because of material shortages. 

At this level on the chart, figuring a 40-hour week, there were on 
board a sufficient number of men to perform approximately 160,000 
man-hours of work working a 40-hour week. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did I understand you to say ‘‘on board?” 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that the phrase you used when you were 
speaking about ordnance at Indianapolis? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. These were employees in the shop 
on the payroll of the ordnance plant and working on a 40-hour week. 

Senator O’Maunoney. They were not at sea? 

Commander Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator WHerrRy. They were on the good ship /ndiana. 

Commander Taytor. By working overtime in some departments 
they would have been able to accomplish this workload in here on the 
chart. We made an estimate on March 31, knowing that this addi- 
tional workload, which is in yellow, is work that was to be allocated 
to the ordnance plant at Indianapolis, and we drew this curve here to 
that workload. 

Going over to this chart for the 3lst of March, starting from this 
point on the chart and taking the direct industrial personnel required, 
these persons that we are talking about here are mechanics and 
journeymen who are working on the machines and do not include any 
overhead. This is just the direct effort. 

Adding to the research personnel that are planned into the future, 
based on a research workload, we get the sum of the men required for 
direct labor. Using the process of endeavoring to at all times en- 
courage economy, we have taken the ratio of supporting personnel 
and are constantly trying to reduce that. 

So that, in determining the total ceiling requirements for the 
Ordnance plant, we are forcing more persons into direct industrial 
effort and less into overhead. That is just a technique. 

Senator O’Manonry. What are the categories of the overhead or 
support work? 

Commander Taytor. That is supply and fiscal, medical, adminis- 
tration, supervisory employees in the industrial department, crane 
operators, the operation of utilities, roads, trucks, and all operations 
other than the persons working directly on the machines. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the ratio now as of the latest date 
you have there? 

Commander Taytor. Actually, the performance at the present 
time is right here at 90. 

Senator O’Manonry. What does “90’’ mean? 

Commander Taytor. Ninety supporting persons to every 100 
persons in direct labor. These are the figures that existed prior to 
this time. 

Senator O’Manoney. J noticed you included crane operators 
among the support personnel. I should think a crane operator was 
an industrial worker and not a support worker. 
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Commander Tay.tor. Of course, most of the employees in {\y 
station are there to support the industrial operation. Practical! y | 
of them are, but we distinguish between those who are operating: {ly 
machines and turning out hardware, turning out the instruments, an 
those who are required to permit them to do that. 

Senator O’Manoney. A supervisor who is actually going aroun 
among the men working on the boiler works, I would call such 4 
person an industrial worker. You characterize him in this other group 

Commander Tay.or. Yes, sir. | 

Senator O’Manonry. What would be the ratio of administratiy, 
personnel to industrial workers, administrative personnel alone? 

Commander Taytor. My next chart shows that, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. Before you take that chart, will you come bac! 
to this chart? 

This is the Indianapolis plant? 
Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. 
































TOTAL PERSONNEL AT INDIANAPOLIS 








Senator Wuerry. What is the total number of workers there right 
now? I mean the total number at Indianapolis. I mean support 
personnel. 

Commander Taytor. There are 2,498. 

Senator Wuerry. Where does this point start from here, this 
zero on the chart? Is that April 1951? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHrerry. You had how many employees in April? 

Commander Taytor. On April 1, 1951, we had 2,350, approxi- 
mately, sir. 

Senator Wrerry. Now vou have how many? 

Commander Taytor. 2,498. 

Senator WHerry. How much have your orders increased in that 
period of time? How much will they increase at the end of this fiscal 
year? How much is your business going to increase? 

Commander Tayior. Right up in here on the chart, Senator, you 
can see that. 

Senator O’Manonry. Your answers do not seem to harmonize with 
the chart. 

Look at the last column or section marked “March 31, 1951, esti- 
mate.’’ The number of employees on March 31, 1951 was how many: 
2,400? 

Commander Taytor. This is what we estimate will be required to 
perform this workload. The figure I gave you a moment ago was 
what was actually there. 

Senator O’Manonry. How can you estimate 2,400 to do the work 
for the 31st of March 1951 which has already passed? 

Commander Taytor. We have a previous estimate which we mai 
on the 30th of September. 

Senator O’Manonery. Should not the figure for March 31, 1951 |! 
the actual number of people employed instead of a mere estimate? 

Admiral Scnorrre,. May I break in a moment, sir? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

Admiral Scuorrret. We are trying to show our method of est: 
mating, sir, and show that, although this estimate was made several 
months ago, we came actually very close to meeting that estimat: 
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The number on the 3lst of March was 2,300 and some; whereas 
months before we had estimated 2,400. We are hoping by this means 
to show you these estimates are sound estimates. 

Senator O’Manonery. The title of this chart is “This Indianapolis 
Naval Ordnance Plant Report and This Computation Are the Means 
for Estimating Civilian Manpower Requirements.’’ The words “this 
computation,” although part of that sentence, are over here on the 
right and form the title to that part of the chart which includes only 
the figures. So, that computation was made as of a certain date. 
What date? 

Commander Taytor. Actually, two were made. One was made 
on the 30th of September 1950, and the other one was made on the 
3ist of March 1951. 

Senator O’Manonery. Then, on the 31st of March 1951, you made 
an estimate of the number of personnel required on the 31st of March 
1951. Why should that not have been the actual number of people 
employed? 

Commander Taytor. Because we have used the technique of taking 
the known workload, the predicted future workload, applying the 
estimating technique to that to find out how we would arrive at 
what our ceiling would be strictly on an estimating basis. 

If we just inserted in here the number of people actually on board, 
it would not be an estimate. It would be just a recording of the 
facts. This actually is an estimate. 

Senator O’Manonrey. It seems to me, sir, if you are making an 
estimate on the 31st of March 1951, you must necessarily start from 
the facts of the 31st of March 1951. That varies only slightly. 

What was the number of actual persons employed? 

Commander Taytor. On the 31st of March there were 2,350 
approximately, or 2,348. 

Senator O’Manonry. You put yourself in this position: that, al- 
though you knew the number of persons employed on the 31st of 
March 1950 was 2,348, you estimated the number at 2,400. You may 
have a good explanation for it. 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. We are estimating the require- 
ments here. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then, what you are saying is you should have 
2.400? 

Commander Taytor. On board, employed, yes, sir. If we had 
2,400 employed, then in our opinion there would have been a sufficient 
number of people employed to have at that phase accomplished- 

Senator O’Manonry. What was the reason for your reaching the 
conclusion that there were 52 fewer employees than you ac ‘tually 
needed on the 31st of March 1951? 

Commander Taytor. Why were there 52 fewer employees? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

Commander Taytor. Recruiting at Indianapolis perhaps had not 
been as rapid as it could have been. I think that is probably the 
principal reason those people were not aboard. 

Senator O’Manonny. Actually, the job was done? 

Commander Taylor. On time. 

Senator O’Manonny. The Indianapolis plant was operating at an 
efficient level on the 31st day of March 1951? 

Commander Taytor. They worked overtime to complete the work, 
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Senator Wurerry. Now, the yellow section, “3ist March 195) 
estimate’’—is that going to continue to go up that line, or has jt 
reached the peak? 

Commander Taytor. This is our prediction through the end of 
fiscal year 1952 of the workload to be added to the present workload. 

Senator Wuerry. You have “31st of March 1951 estimate.” The 
orders will increase so that by the end of June 1952 it will reach that 

peak? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. This is the personnel that would 
be required if this were to continue on that basis. If we are to get 
this workload done on time, this is the personnel that will be required 
up through that date. 

Senator Wuerry. Take your yardstick and put it along the 200,000 
there, please [indicating]. What would happen if you built that up 
clear to the end of that line? What would happen in your workload, 
just leaving that figure in? 

Commander Taytor. All of this portion plus this portion here 
would come down here and into fiscal 1953 and fiscal 1954. 

Senator Wuerry. That would prolong it to 1953 and 1954, but 
how much would it hurt your orders at the peak of 1952? Could you 
function on that? Could you ke ep your peak there with the ruler 
and for 1952, 1953, and 1954 level it out? You are going to have to 
drop back in 1953 and 1954? 

Commander Taytor. It would not be a healthy condition to level 
off at that point. I would say a point slightly higher. 

Senator Wuerry. All right, take one slightly higher. What would 
be the difference? Would it hurt the program any this year? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. In what respect? Why can you not level off 
at a point slightly higher for 1953 and fill that whole thing in rather 
than making your pe ak up?—and then you are going to make it down 
because your anticipated orders in 1953 are going to be caught up 
with. 

Admiral ScHorrFet. May I answer that, sir? 

If the personnel were cut off at some figure along here on the chart, 
that would mean this work would be delayed. We would fail to meet 
our schedules. What happens to this yellow section after the 30th of 
June 1952 will ee very largely upon the magnitude of the ap- 
propriations in the year 1953. If the programs in 1953 should con- 
tinue to expand, then this line will have to keep on going up. 

Senator Wuerry. I did not assume that. I figured the way vour 
green is falhng back that your orders for 1953 and 1954 would taper 
off. Why does not the green go on up? 

Admiral Scuorrret. This green is the time schedule for finishing 
up the work that is already in there. So, this will go down in thus 
fashion, and so the work that is already in the plant will be all finished 
by that date. If no new work were added to the plant, then this 
yellow would go down like this. 

Senator WHerry. Why not level that off in that whole square so 
as to keep your personnel down in 1952 but keep it on a level for 
1953 and extend it into 1954 without building it clear up to do your 
300,000 man-hours now? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Because we need this material on a time 
schedule that has been given us to meet certain ships, to meet certain 
aircraft. 
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Senator Wuerry. That are engaged in hostilities? 

Admiral Scoorrre.. If we were to level off in here on the chart, 
it would extend that time schedule. The fire-control material this 
plant makes would not be ready for the airplanes at the time the 
airplanes were constructed. It would not be ready for the ships at 
the time the ships were constructed. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, the additional work which 
will go into the Indianapolis Ordnance Plant and other plants is 
that which is required to convert, to man, and equip the new vessels 
that are coming in? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. To carry out the program set for us. 


VESSELS IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


Senator O’Manongy. Which you have laid down of 1,162 vessels 
to be in active service, of which, as I remember, 118 are new vessels? 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. Some such figure, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. Then, am I to understand the peak will not be 
obtained until 1953? All this new construction of airplanes and 
ships will reach a peak in 1953 and then level off, or will it continue 
to grow? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. May I answer that off the record? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Wuerry. But, in order to get the ammunition and the 
ordnance, the guns, et cetera—and that is what you are interested 
in—to get them on time so you have them ready for the ships and the 
aircraft, you have to have that vellow space [indicating]; you have to 
take additional business and add 300,000 man-hours at the last day 
of June 1952 to do it? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. That is right. 

Senator Wuerry. If the needs increase, you have to have more; 
and, if they decrease, it will level off and you will not have to have that 
manpower? 

Admiral Scnorrret. That is correct. 

Commander Taytor. This chart also pertains to the Naval Ord- 
nance Plant at Indianapolis and shows the percentage distribution of 
effort in several categories —administrative, supply and fiscal, main- 
tenance and utilities and transportation, industrial support, direct 
industrial effort, and the direct research effort. 


WORK-MEASUREMENT PROGRAM 


We conduct a work-measurement program. Work measurement 
is & means of determining mathematically and by reports group 
performance in various areas. We measure, at the present time, 97 
functions and subfunctions. This is a grouping of those subfunctions 
and shows the percentages of employees that were working in this 
plant for the dates given up to the 31st of December of last year. It 
is actually a historical record. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is this the year 1950? 

Commander Taytor. That is the calendar year 1950. 

Senator O’Manoney. The chart will indicate that the direct in- 
dustrial effort has expanded while industrial support has declined? 
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Commander Taytor. That is right. 
Senator O’Manonery. I take that to mean that the number 0 
persons employed in industrial support has been reduced while +}, 
number of those employed in direct industrial effort has expanded? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Has that been accomplished without any 
impairment of industrial support? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. That has been accomplished }by 
operating the plant at the workload which is more consistent with the 
size of the operations and by holding down to a minimum overhead 
personnel. 

Senator O’Manonry. Maintenance, utilities, and transportation 
seems to remain very constant. 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. It has been reduced very slightly. 

Senator O'Manoney. Supply and fiscal has been reduced. 

Commander Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. How has that been accomplished? 

Admiral Scnoorrret. May I break in? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Admiral Scuorrret. | think Commander Taylor gave a slightly 
erroneous answer when you asked if the actual numbers in industrial 
support have been reduced. 

Senator O’Manoney. I meant the ratio. I think he understood 
that. The ratio of supply and fiscal has been somewhat reduced 
and administrative has been reduced. 

Senator Wuerry. What is the percentage? Is that about 10 
percent? 

Senator O’Manoney. They gave us the ratio of all of these four. 

Senator Wuerry. Just administrative. How many administra- 
tive personnel? It looks about 8 out of every 100 workers. Is 
that right? 

Commander Taytor. It started out on the 31st of March 1950. 
That was 8.39 percent. On the 5th of August it was 7.4 percent; 
pn the 30th of September it was 6.06 percent; on the 31st of Decem- 
ber it was 5.41 percent; and, continuing beyond this chart, on the 
31st of March it was 4.71 percent. 




































ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 





RATIO IN PRIVATE CORPORATION 
Senator O’Mauonry. Do you know what the ratio is for a large 
corporation like the United States Steel or American Telephone & 
Telegraph? How does this compare with the administrative per- 
sonnel ratio of the ordinary large industrial corporation? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. | believe it compares very favorably. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would you mind having that checked and 
put in the record? 

Admiral Scuorerret. One gets in such difficulties in regard to 
definition. I am not sure I can get a good check, but 1 will do my 
best. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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SpaTEMENT OF Rear Ap. M. F. Scuorerren, Unirep States Navy, RELATING 
ro A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE NAVAL ORDNANCE ESTABLISHMENT AND 
INDUSTRY, AS TO THE PERCENTAGE or CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN 
ApDMINISTRATIVE-SUPPORT FUNCTIONS 


I am now able to supply an answer to the question which was asked as to the 
relative percentages of total effort expended on administrative-support functions 
by the Naval Ordnance Establishment and industry. 

It has been learned from the General Electric Co. that approximately 5 percent 
of that corporation’s total effort goes into the functions which the Bureau of 
Ordnance has classified in this hearing as “administrative support.” It was 
further learned that this percentage varies among General Electric plants from 
3 to 7 percent. The Bureau of Ordnance has been advised by the E. I. du Pont 
Co. that a representative figure for the effort expended on administrative-support 
functions at its plants is 4.3 percent. 

The percentage of total civilian effort expended on administrative support at 
Naval Ordnance stations during the fourth quarter, fiscal year 1951, was 5.6. 
Reduction of the administrative-support ratio has been a continuing objective of 
Bureau of Ordnance management policy for its field stations. This is illustrated 
by the facts that the ratio was 6.5 percent at the end of fiscal year 1950, and that 
continuing application of this policy is planned to reduce the figure further, to 
1.6 percent by the end of fiscal year 1952. 

In the process of developing the foregoing information, it has become evident 
that it will be highly impracticable to make valid comparisons between industry 
and the Ordnance Establishment in other overhead areas, due to the extreme 
difficulty of finding usable common denominators in the statistics available at 
present in industry and in this Bureau. 


Senator O’Manoney. From this chart that you presented to us, 
it would seem Naval Ordnance is endeavoring to reduce the ratio. 
So far as administrative personnel is concerned, it is quite definite 
that there has been a reduction of the ratio. 

Senator Wurerry. Mr. Chairman, I think there should be in the 
record what you define as ‘administrative’ and what you define as 


“supply and fiseal,’’ and what you define as “maintenance, utilities, 
and transportation,” and ‘‘direct research effort.” I do not know 
why that is clear at the bottom of the chart. It seems to me that 
ought to be up above. But you, of course, are running your own 
charts. 

When you compare it with the large corporation, I am wondering 
if “fiscal” is not included in ‘administrative.’ I am not sure. I 
would like to see that broken down. 

Commander Taytor. May | introduce that in the record? 

Senator Waerry. Whatever the chairman says. If you could 
give the breakdown, it would be a good thing. 

Commander Taytor. “Administrative support’ includes command 
administration, security, fire protection, general administrative 
services, medical services, schools, if any—there are none here— 
safety, general mess, clothing, small stores, commissary, and industrial 
relations, 

Senator Wuerry. How does that compare with corporations? 

Commander Taytor. I do not have a direct comparison. 

Senator WueErry. I think fiscal is in administration in corporations. 
Commander Taytor. Supply and fiscal is all supply and _ fiscal 
functions. 

Senator WHerry. That is the way you define it. 

Senator Briners. How do you define supply and fiscal? Because 
they are tied up in procurement, you mean? 
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FUNCTIONAL BREAKDOWN 


Commander Taytor. That is broken down into some 14 sub- 
functions. That includes the traffic operations, stock control, in- 
ventory control, procurement, disposal of scrap and supply adminis- 
tration. 

Senator O’Manonery. Suppose you prepare a complete statement 
showing the various categories of all these separate categories on 
the chart. 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


TABLE OF FuNcTIONS INCLUDED IN FUNCTIONAL GROUPS 


Administrative support: 


Maintenance, utilities and transporta- 
Command administration 


tion—Continued 


Security 

Fire protection 

General administrative services 

Medical services 

Schools 

Safety 

General mess 

Clothing, small stores, and com- 
missary 

Industrial relations 


Supply and fiscal: 


Supply direction and administra- 
tion 

Technical 

Inventory 

Tssue control 

Stock control 

Receipt control 

Procurement 

Disposal 

Traffic 

Packing 

Preservation 

Storage 

Waterfront supply operations 

Other supply operations 

Fiseal direction and administration 

Timekeeping 

Payroll, leave, and retirement 

Stores accounting 

Recording and reporting obligation 
and expenditure data 

Payment of civilian payrolls 

Tssuance of savings bonds 

Fiseal disbursing 

Payment of vouchers 

Payment of active military payrolls 

Payments of Naval Reserve pay- 
rolls 

Other fiscal functions 


Maintenance, utilities and” transporta- 
tion: 


Public works administration and 
general shop expense 

Maintenance of streets, roads, and 
walks 

Maintenance of miscellaneous paved 
areas 


Maintenance of unpaved areas 
Maintenance of barracks, galleys, 
and mess halls 

Maintenance of quarters 

Maintenance of BuDocks renta! 
housing 

Maintenance of hangars 

Maintenance of storage buildings 
and magazines 

Maintenance of productive and 
process shops 

Maintenance of 
buildings 

Refuse collection and disposal 

Public Works Department jani- 
torial work 

Maintenance of wharves, ap- 
proaches, and accessories 

Maintenance and_ operation of 
steam generation plants 

Maintenance of steam-distribution 
system 

Maintenance and _ operation of 
electricity-generation plants 

Maintenance and _ operation of 
electricity-distribution systems 

Maintenance and _ operation of 
pneumatic power systems 

Maintenance and _ operation of 
fresh- and salt-water systems 

Maintenance and _ operation of 
sewage treatment plants, etc. 

Maintenance of self-propelled auto- 
motive vehicles 

Maintenance of materials handling 
equipment 

Maintenance of cranes 

Operation of general-purpose ve- 
hicles 

Maintenance of railroad trackag 

Maintenance and operation of rail- 
road locomotives and cars 

Major addition and alteration pro}- 
ects, ete. 

Miscellaneous publie works opera- 
tions for reporting activity 

Public works operations for other 
activities 


miscellaneous 
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Industrial support: Industrial support—Continued 
Industrial direction and admin- Proof and test of ordnance equip- 
istration ment 
Design engineering Storage and shipping of ordnance: 
Product engineering Receipt, storage, and issue other 
Production engineering than supply (Examples: Storage 
Supervision of industrial processes and shipping of ammunition, gun 
Supporting services to industrial mounts, etc.) 
operations Industrial effort: 
Acceptance inspection Manufacture, direct labor 
Quality control Overhaul and rework of ordnance 
Maintenance of ordnance In-process inspection 
Disposal of ordnance (dumping, Research effort: 
burning, etc.) Direction and administration of 
Ordnance inventory and _ stock research and development 
control Direct research and development 
Preparation of technical pamphlets Support of research and develop- 
Technical reproduction services ment 


Senator O’Maunongy. You have some more charts now. 
DISCUSSION ON RESEARCH 


Senator Wuerry. Why do you put direct research effort on the 
bottom after you get down to your direct industrial effort? Is that 
part of the direct? 

Senator O’Manoney. That is just a matter of convenience in 
making the chart, I presume. 

Commander Taytor. That is part of the workload of the station. 

Senator WuHerry. But the direct industrial effort is the amount 
of production that the fellows produce in regard to ammunition and 
guns? 

Admiral SCHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuperry. Why do you put the research down at the 
bottom? 

Admiral Scuorrret. As the chairman said, it was for convenience 
in this particular chart. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is the direct research that is done at 
this particular establishment? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And has a bearing on the direct industrial 
effort? 

Admiral Scuorerret. In this establishment. 

Senator Brincres. May I ask one question that will clarify the 
situation, I think. Will you define industrial support from direct 
industrial effort, please? 

Commander Taytor. Industrial support includes industrial direc- 
tion and administration, design engineering, product engineering, 
production engineering, supervision of industrial processes, support- 
ing services to industrial operations, such as crane operators, accept- 
ance inspection, quality control, the maintenance of ordnance, the 
disposal of ordnance by dumping or burning, ordnance inventory and 
stock control, the preparation of technical pamphlets, the technical 
reproduction services, and the proof and test of ordnance equipment. 

Senator Bripces. Thank you. 

Senator Wuerry. When did you start this efficiency chart busi- 


ness? 
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Commander Taytor, We have had work-measurement programs jy 
operation for approximately 3% years. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us get to the next chart, sir. 

Commander Taytor. This chart shows the persons actually 0) 
board at Indianapolis. The green line shows the persons that w, 
estimated would be required to be on board, based on the earlicy 
estimate and then based on the revised estimate on the 31st of Mare : 

The purple line represents the ceilings that had been allocated to {hy 
ordnance plant at Indianapolis in order for them to employ \ ithin 
our plant. We endeavor to keep the ceiling at the plant approximate); 
2 months in advance of their requirements so as to not interfere wit) 
orderly recruitment. 

It will be noticed that the actual persons on board has followed very 
closely to the estimate. 

Senator O’Manonry. That would indicate that the persons actually 
on board throughout the period of the chart is less than the allocated 
ceiling? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And presently you are employing fewer 
persons at Indianapolis for civilian work than allowed by the Nay, 
ceiling? 

Commander Taytor. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Why cannot that ceiling be reduced? 

Commander Taytor. In order to properly administer any plant 
to take care of the commitments to new employees, to take care of 
persons who are on sick leave and still on the payroll, it is necessary 
to have a slight margin of ceiling above the persons actually employed 
Depending upon the circumstances during any given period, that 
percentage varies. 

We are, at the present time, endeavoring to hold that percentag 
to about 4 percent. 

During the period back in 1949 or early 1950, that was as low as 
1% percent. 

When you are in a level operation, not expanding, you can keep the 
ceiling very close to the actual employment level. When you are 
endeavoring to build your plant up to accomplish a projected work- 
load in the future, you keep it above by that approximate amount. 


NEW EMPLOYEES 


Senator Wuerry. Are all these new employees assigned work, 
depending upon this other chart? That is, percentagewise, will you 
hire 4.4 more administrative personnel? Will you extend that chart 
on to administrative? You keep on percentagewise assigning them 
just as the chart is over here? | 

Commander Taytor. No, sir; we do not. We assign the ceiling 
to the ordnance plant to accomplish its workload. By a reporting 
oes we analyze how the commanding officer of that plant as- 

ns his personnel. We watch that very closely. If we find that th 

allocation is a wise one, and that it is showing continued improvement, 
we are very satisfied. 

If we find there is a tendency to put too many people into the 
overhead effort and too few into the industrial effort, then we inspect 
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the plant or write to the commanding officer and ask for an explana- 
tion of why it was necessary to expand that particular operation. 

This chart is similar to the last, except that it shows for the entire 
Bureau of Ordnance the actual on-board employees, the ceiling that 
has been allocated, the estimated number made last September, and 
the revised estimate. 

Again, it will be noticed that the actual employees at all of our 
stations has been very close to the estimate that we made which was 
independent of actual count. 

This chart shows for all of ordnance activities the work measure- 
ment break-down similar to the one that I showed a few moments 
ago for the Naval Ordnance plant, Indianapolis. 

It takes us up through March 31. Then using the predicting 
techniques, we have predicted the percentage of employees that will 
be in these various functions on out through the end of fiscal year 1952. 


















PREDICTING 





TECHNIQUES 








Senator O’Manoney. What are these predicting techniques you 
use? 

Commander Taytor. That is to try to keep administrative sup- 
port continually lower and more people actually on the machines 
making the goods. 

Senator O’Manoney. I understood you to mean by predicting 
techniques certain methods by which you undertake to predict what 
is likely to be the demand in the future? 

Commander Taytor. We take the workload going back to the 
first chart, and figure out how many man-hours are required to 
accomplish that workload. 

Then we add to that the percentage based on experience of the total 
that should be in each of these various services. That, added to the 
manpower required to accomplish the workload, gives us the sum 
of the total requirements. 




















OUTPUT PER MAN 






Senator O’Manoney. All of this leads up to the question of output 
per man. How do you measure that and what has been your experi- 
ence? In order to make any predictions, you must have certainly two 
factors—the amount of work you have to do in the future and the 
productivity of the staff. 

Commander Taytor. The output per man is analyzed very mi- 
nutely for each operation. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is your experience? Is it good, bad, 
or indifferent? 

Commander Taytor. Our experience has been very good. 

Senator O’Manoney. How does it compare with industrial pro- 
duction? 

Commander Taytor. Very well. 

Senator O’Manoney. On the up side, or on the down side? 

Commander Taytor. On some operations we are not as good as 
industry. On others, we are as good or better. 

Senator O’Manonry. What are you doing to maintain the highest 
standard of productivity? 
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Commander Taytor. We are furnishing each commanding officer 
of a plant with, we hope, the talent that he needs to make an appro- 
priate analysis of his workload. 


SENSE 





OF URGENCY 


Senator O’Mauonry. Admiral, what do you do to instill a proper 
sense of urgency? We are in a very urgent situation. Production j in 
the naval ordnance establishments now ought to be running at a 
higher rate than in ordinary peacetimes when there are no clouds on 
the horizon. 

What do you do to instill that sense of urgency? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. There are several factors involved, sir. One 
psychological factor that is somewhat difficult to combat is the fact 
that it is the policy of the Department of National Defense, and it 
is basically a wise one, not to put our plants, in general, on longer 
than a 40-hour week. ‘The reason is we want to have our plants, to 
use a nautical term, steaming easily, so if mobilization came, we could 
press the accelerator and get very greatly accelerated production 
That has the effect on the people who are employed: ‘Well, is there 
any great urgency in this matter?’’—because they do not go to a 
longer workweek. It is necessary for the commanding officer, by 
personal contact with his staff in'the station, to combat that view- 
point. 

In regard to the question of relative efficiency of the various sta- 
tions, as we make up our statistics on the work measurement programs, 
those are distributed around among the various stations so each can 
see comparable jobs and how his station compares with otber stations. 
I know from my trips to the stations, my personal contacts with the 
commanding officers, they go over those things carefully. Wherever 
they find their stations ‘are not comparing ‘well with’ others, they 
begin to look for the causes and try to correct them. 

























EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIP 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there a pride of association with the Navy 
among the civilian personnel? 

Admiral Scuorrreu. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. A pride of station accomplishment? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. There is; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you adopt any method of employee rela- 
tionship in order to keep this sense of responsibility alive? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes. There are different forms of emplovee 
relationship. In all or practically all of the stations, there are either 
shop committees or management-employee committees that meet 
from time to time and discuss the problems of the station and attempt 
to work out mutually advantageous solutions to their problems 
both their technical problems and their personnel problems. 

At the present time, there is no award to a station comparable to 
the Navy E of the last war, but there are awards for safety. That is 
the only award to the station that comes to my mind at the moment 

Senator O’Manonry. That Navy E was very effective. 

Admiral Scuorrre.t. Yes, sir. Of course, there is the other pro- 
gram for beneficial suggestions, and periodically the statistics on the 
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number of beneficial suggestions turned in at the various stations are 
collected and published. 

| know the station commanding officers and the station personnel 
take a very considerable interest in those statistics. When they find 
their station looks as though it were dragging on the subject of bene- 
ficial suggestions, the supervisors and commanding officers generally 
endeavor to find out why they are not getting more suggestions from 
their e mployees. 

Senator O’Manoney. What do the Chief of Ordnance and his 
staff do with respect to these various installations and plants through- 
out the country to maintain this esprit de corps, so to speak? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I cannot say, sir, that I am doing anything 
very directly, except making visits to the station and trying to get to 
know the people, and when I have knowle< lge of jobs well done, to 
compliment them on those jobs; when I have knowledge of jobs not 
well done, to get after them on that score. 

Senator O’MAnongy. What contacts do you maintain with the 
various plants? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. On a personal level, I have visited, in the 
6 months that I have been on this duty, practically all of the plants 
in the East. Commanding officers come in from time to time. I 
see them. 

In the Bureau as a whole, there are many of our personnel who go 
out and visit these plants in connection with their duties and the 
Shore Establishments Division has a regular inspection procedure. 
The Financial Division has a regular inspection procedure of these 
plants. 

Senator O’M \HONEY, Do you measure the accomplishments of one 
plant against another? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. We endeavor to do that in the course of this 
work measurement program. ; 


REPORTS 


Senator O’Mauoney. Do you have regular reports? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. This work-measurement program was started 
3% vears ago. Has it justified itself? 

Admiral Scuorrret. I believe it has. 

Senator O’Manoney. In what way? 

Admiral ScHorerre.. By pointing out to various stations areas in 
which they appear to be falling behind the norm and the areas in which 
they should direct greater attention and efforts. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is it resulting in conservation of manpower? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. [ am sure it is. 

Senator O’Manoney. The commander still has something else to 
present, I believe. 

Senator Wnerry. You said you had made this comparison with 
other corporations in private industry. What corporations have you 
made a comparison with? 

Commander Taytor. I believe you misunderstood me, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. | understood this measuring stick you have used 
was that you had measured it against other ordnance plants. Also, 
in order to see how you are coming along, taking the administrative 
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support section, you compared it to, I thought you said, priya; 
industry. 

Senator O’Manonry. I asked the question. 

Senator Wuerry. | would like to ask what ones outside of the \ ayy 
are involved. You have compared this probably with the plan: 4 
Hastings for measurement—how they are doing there as compare 
with Indianapolis, | mean. How do you compare it with outside oj 
the Navy ordnance branch to know you are accomplishing results? 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator, you remember I asked that ques. 
tion. Then Admiral Schoeffel answered. I requested him to mak, 
a check and put it in the record. The information was not availa))le 
So that is goimg to be done for the record. 

Senator Wuerry. I understand you were going to put the clic! 
in, but I was wondering what establishments you compared it \ ith 
Are you going to put that in the record, too? 

Would it be more economical to have this production done }y 
private contractors as is done in the atomic energy plants? 

Admiral Scoorrre.. Frequently we do, sir. We have production 
under three heads. We have production in Navy plants, such as tly 
one at Indianapolis. Then we have production in plants where tly 
real estate is owned by the Government but it is under private man- 
agement. Then we have production in straight private plants. 

In quiet times, we have to maintain an ordnance establishmeit 
because there is no ordnance industry in the United States, speaking 
by and large. We have to have a core from which we can make 2 
start. Much of the largest part of our program at this time is going 
into proivate industry. A comparably small proportion is going into 
Government plants under industrial management and a small pro- 
vortion is going into our own plants. 

In regard to the question of costs, our program is not far enough 
along yet so we have any firm figures on actual output costs. 

Senator O’Manoney. You have the experience of World War I! 

Admiral ScHorFFEeL. Yes, we have that experience during World 
War II. 

Another thing we find about our own plants is that we have to 
maintain them largely as what might be called glorified job shops 
Particularly under emergency conditions we are forever being called 
upon to do some job actually not scheduled for a long period of time 
not a production job, but a gadget shop. Our own plants ‘do th 
majority of that type of work. We turn to the industrial people 
primarily for the straight-run large production output. 

Senator WHERRY. Getting back to your first observation, you said 
you have three divisions here that are doing this work. I understood 
you to say that most of that was done by private contract—what 
was that? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Most of this big program is in private con- 
tracts. 

Senator Wuerry. Is that a basis on which you make a comparison 
of your costs here and your production? 

Admiral Scuorrret. We will be in a position to do so on that 
before long. 

Senator Wuerry. Have you done that yet? 

Admiral Scuorrret. We are just beginning to build the statistics, 


$ 


sir. 
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EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


Senator Waerry. Do you think Government controls have en- 
couraged or retarded supply? We are up against this thing. Do 
you think it has helped or retarded it? 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator, would you mind waiting until we 
vet through with this manpower item because we are going to go 
into that subject later? 

Senator WaErryY. | thought maybe you wanted to do it now. 

Senator O’Manongy. There will be time for it later. 

Senator Wuerry. You will get into the record a comparison with 
the costs here of your own ordnance plants as compared with private 
industry? 

Admiral ScCHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Commander TayLtor. Through analyses of work measurement, we 
have found that in storage handling and shipping of ordnance between 
May 1950 and March 1951, the personnel engaged in this function 
rose from 1,191 to 4,241. However, during that same period, the 
performance rate improved from 0.75 ton per man-hour to 0.88 ton 
per man-hour. That was a 15 percent improvement in efficiency. 

Certain supply functions in 9 of 11 that are in this group showed we 
had improvements that were up to 28 percent in that same period. 
For example, the man-hours per line item in the function of receipt 
control dropped from 0.32 to 0.23. Medical services showed an im- 
provement in efficiency, and trash and garbage disposal showed an 
improvement in efficiency. That was an 18 percent improvement. 

That concludes the presentation, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator O’Manoney. Thank you, Commander. 
Admiral, this carries you through your prepared statement to the 
bottom of page 5-h. You may proceed now. 


ALLOCATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Admiral ScHorrrer. The Bureau of Ordnance allocates and dis- 
tributes manpower allowances to stations under its management con- 
trol by means of a tightly administered ceiling control system. The 
ceiling allocations are permissive only, and are directly derived from 
the requirements determination process. They represent considera- 
tion of requirements and of manpower availability, and are phased, 
in the cases of increasing workload, to allow the activities to carry on 
a planned and regulated recruiting program. 


UTILIZATION 


The Bureau of Ordnance evaluates the utilization of civilian 
manpower at its field establishments by means of an integrated, con- 
tinuous procedure which combines quantitative analysis by work 
measurement, and qualitative appraisal by inspection. 

2. E valuation of performances and utilization in quantitative terms 
by. means of work measurement is a process which takes place sys- 
tematically, and at all levels of management. Validation of this 
purely quantitative analysis is accomplished by means of periodic 


on-site inspections by Bureau engineers and the Industrial Survey 
Division 
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3. The work-measurement program is carried on at all ordnance 
field activities by the Work Measurement Section, Planning and 
Personnel Branch, of the Naval Ordnance Establishments Division. 
and guidance is provided the participating activities by two areg 
offices located at the Naval Gun Factory, Washington, and the Naval 
Magazine, Port Chicago, Calif. 

I have additional presentation material that will illustrate the 
operation of this manpower-utilization program in greater detail if 
the committee desires to review this matter further at this time. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me ask you if you would be good enough 
to review these figures for 1952 and then make a statement for the 
record to determine whether or not, in your opinion, any reduction of 
this personnel can be accomplished without impairing the capac ity of 
the ordnance shops of the Navy to do the work they will be expected 
to perform during 1952. 

Please supply that for the record. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. I can reply directly now. I have given much 
thought to this subject, sir. 

I do not believe this number of personnel can be reduced without 
seriously affecting the effectiveness and the efficiency of our operation 
and our ability to carry out the program that is required of us. 

I would like to reiterate, sir, we are carr ving out a required program. 
It is not one we thought up ourselves. Ii is one required of us by the 
directives emanating ‘from the Chief of Naval Operations. 


EFFECT OF 10 PERCENT CUT 


Senator WHrerry. What if you were asked to take 10 percent off 
your personnel? Could you do it? Could you still do the job? 

Admiral Scnorrren. The oaly way we could do it would be to go 
to overtime. 

Senator WuHerry. I mean administratively. I do not mean to apply 
it to the workers that actually run the machines to produce the 
ammunition. I do not want to just limit it to administrative. | 
think, in order to properly ask the question, you would call it the non- 
supporting industrial effort. I would not waot to apply it to railroads 
or where you actually have employees on the ground. I am speaking 
primarily to administrative duties, but I think you would have to 
add some out of what you call “supply and fiscal’ and the “industrial 
support” to “administrative’’ to properly cover it. 

Could you take a 10-percent cut in that ‘administrative non- 
support”’ which would include “fiscal’’ and do the job? 

Admiral Scuorrren. It undoubtedly could be done with a lot of 
overtime on the part of those people and working some of these 
weekends and things of that sort. 

Senator O’Manoney. That would increase the cost. 

Admiral ScHorFFe.. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. The assumption is the reduction in personnel 
is to be made in the interest of economy. So, that increase in over- 
time is no answer. 

Senator WHerry. Do your administrative officers all get overtime’ 

Admiral Scuorrre.. If they work overtime. 

Senator WHerry. Over the week end? 

Admiral ScHorEFFEL. Yes, sir. 
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Senator WHERRY. All of them? 

Admiral ScHoerFet. I believe that is so. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. We pay our employees overtime. Some 
do it on a voluntary basis; but, if it is a matter of production, we do 
pay. ad ; 

Senator WuHerry. All administrative officers would be on overtime: 
is that correct? 

Admiral ScuorrFre.. The civil-service. 

Senator Wuerry. I am talking about your administrative costs. 

The reason I would like to ask this question is because I am satisfied 
we will be confronted with it in the effort to economize. I am just 
asking a straightforward question here. I am speaking primarily of 
administrative offices. 

Senator O’Mauoney. You had better make a distinction. I think 
it is clear uniformed personnel do not get overtime. So, we are 
talking only of civilian employees. 

Senator WHerRRyY. That is right. 

So, in those administrative jobs, whatever they are, would this 
apply to them, and do you think it could be accomplished in the 
interest of economy? Now you can answer if you know whether or 
not it will be overtime or not. Can it be done by taking a cut of 10 
percent? You take it by appropriations or personnel. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. | do not believe it would be economical 
because, while you would have a direct saving of 10 percent on these 
personnel, you would be working a large number of the remaining 90 
percent overtime and paying them more to get that work done than 
you would save if you had the people there at straight time. So, | 
think that the economical result of a cut such as you are discussing 
would be to put more of it in industry by some means. 

Senator Bripces. You do not mean to tell us you could not reduce 
some of your civilian personnel and still do the work? Any well- 
organized group can do that without overtime. You have misfits. 
You have got people who are not producing in this. 

Admiral Scnorrret. There is undoubtedly some truth in that, 
sir, and yet we have worked out here by the best methods possible 
that we have been able to get together a very firm, a very austere 
estimate of the people we require, and I cannot conscientiously 
accede with ease to any cut in that number. 

Senator Bripcres. Anybody will not accede with ease around the 
Government, but Senator Wherry has asked you a very straight- 
forward question in regard to a 10-percent cut, w hich is the tendency to 
apply to the civilian de partments of the Government now. Can you 
take a 5-percent cut? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. The answer would be very much the same, sir. 
There is still this work to be done. There would be a direct saving of 
5 percent on the number of people employed, but there would be a 
direct loss of about 7's percent, because it would take those people 
that much overtime to get the work done. 

Senator Brinces. In other words, you are saying that everybody 
is efficient and everybody is working’ 100 percent. 

Admiral ScuorrreL. You know 1 cannot give you the assurance 
that everybody is working 100 percent. I can give you this assur- 
ance: that, within the limits of human re asonableness, the people who 
are working for us are doing a good, conscientious job. 
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Senator Bripces. As Senator Wherry said, I do not think anybocy 
is going to deny that. When you take a 5-percent cut, that is pretty 
small if you cannot absorb 5 people out of 100. 

Senator O’Manonry. There was a question which perhaps I over- 
looked, Admiral, in the interrogations earlier in the morning. We 
got sidetracked after you told us about the reductions in Washington. 

The table which you gave us appears on page 5-h and shows in 
1952 your estimate is for. 70,965 persons for “Ordnance and facilities, 
Navy,” which is 16,287 more than you had in 1951. Is that the 
amount you asked of the Naval Review Board, or is it less? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. That figure was the one we requested. 

Senator O’Manonery. So, the Naval Review Board gave you for 
1952 the number that you requested for “Ordnance and facilities’? 

Admiral Scnorrret. In the field; yes sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How did you come to estimate that 16,287 
persons more than you had in 1951 would be necessary? What were 
the factors that were included in that estimate? Were they the 
factors that were outlined in these charts on work measurement? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. It was done for each station by t} 
same method as outlined for Indianapolis and then totaled. 

Senator O’Maunongey. Do you wish to say in response to the 
questions you have been asked by Senator Bridges and Senator 
Wherry that this estimate represents, in your sound judgment, a 
minimum, an irreducible minimum? 

Admiral ScHorerre.. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator O’Mawonry. Let me ask you the same questions with 
respect to the next item, which is “Ordrance for shipbuilding and 
conversion, Navy.’ There, in neither 1950 nor in 1951 were any 
persons employed under that heading. Now you have 5,853 persons. 
What is the reason? 

are ScHoEFFEL. The reason why there were none employed in 
those years is that particular appropriation had no existence in 
those years. It is a new appropriation which will come into being 
in the year 1952, sir. But the same methods were employed. 

I might say, sir, that the methods outlined were employed to build 
up toa totality of 81,701. Then, that totality having been built up, 
that totality was then broken down appropriationwise into these 
figures by the various appropriations. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you say that represents an absolute, 
irreducible minimum? 

Admiral Scnorrre:. In my opinion, that is an irreducible minimum. 

Senator O’Manoney. That will require a little further demonstra- 
tion on the point, because, obviously, that is a very rigid statement. 
I am going to ask you to go over your figures again and make a further 
report to this committee in light of the questions that have been pre- 
sented here. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. 

(The report referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ReaR Apo. M. F. ScHOEFFEL CONCERNING THE EFFECT OF TH! 
Proposep 5 Percent Repuction IN Support FUNCTIONS 


It is planned to reduce the percentage of civilian effort devoted to ‘“Adminis- 
trative support,” “Supply and fiseal,”’ and “‘Maintenance, utilities and transpor- 
tation’ at Ordnance field activities from 37 percent in the fourth quarter, fisca 
year 1951, to 33.2 pereent in the fourth quarter, fiscal year 1952. This represents 
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the Bureau’s continuing effort to hold staffing of support functions to a minimum, 
while assuring that productive functions receive the kind and amount of support 
necessary to efficient operation. 

_ The planned increase in the three functional groups named above totals 5,683, 

a total planned i increase in the Ordnance Establishment of 23,774. Are duc tion 
of 5 percent in the end—fiscal year 1952 staffing level for these three functional 
groups would mean that, instead of being able to hire 5,683 added people for these 
funetions, the Ordnance activities could employ only 1,324, with consequent 
serious detriment to such important operations as safety, security, supply services, 
und maintenance of railroads. The Bureau of Ordnance has used, and is con- 
tinuing to use, all available means to keep support operations at the field activities 
at a minimum, and a 5-percent cut in planned fiseal year 1952 staffing of them 
would have serious implications for the industrial and research functions which 
they serve. 

Productive workload and schedules have been established, and total man-hour 

effort required to do the job has been carefully determined. A reduction in the 
personnel considere d necessary to meet the goals, and to meet them on sche awe, 
would compel the increased use of overtime, or the increased diversion of Ordnat 
work to private contractors, or both. 

Che percentage of total effort expended on the three groups of support functions 
named above was 37 percent at the end of fiscal year 1951. The same percentage 
applied to the planned Ordnance Establishment total of 81,888 for the end of 
fiscal year 1952 would mean the employment of 30,299 in these three groups of 
overhead functions at the end of fiscal year 1952. As indicated above, the Bu- 
reau’s planned total employment in these functions at the end of fiseal year 1952 
is 27,185, representing a saving of 3,114 employees, or 10 percent, below the staffing 
which would follow from the use of the fiscal year 1951 ratio of 37 percent. 

From my foregoing discussion, it is demonstrated that the Bureau of Ordnance 

as already planned to effect the savings in support personnel which the Senator 
has suggentenl It would be a great hardship and, in my opinion, unwise to add 
to the 10-pereent savings which we have planned the additional 5 percent which 
the female has suggested. It would be actually increasing the reduction to 15 
percent. 

Senator Wuerry. I understood you to say, without adding per- 
centagewise the personnel asked for here, you are doing a much better 
job in an expanded program than you thought you otherwise could 
do. Is that right? 

Senator O’Manonry. You must remember that was confined 
that Washington office. It involved only 600 people. 

Senator Wuerry. If they can do it, here, why can they not do it 
every other place? When you say you cannot reduce this 5 percent, 
[ think it ought always to be answered in the light of what you had 
done here in Washington. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir. It is to shift it somewhere else. 

Senator WHerry. I want you to give us that information because 
whether we are for it or against it, if we want to justify it, we have to 
rely upon your judgment. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. If you cut us in the field, I think we will have 
to get our job done by shifting it somewhere else. 

Senator WHrrry. That is the administrative and the field now. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, Admiral, you are at the point of 
discussing “Ordnance and facilities, Navy.” 


AWARDING AND PERFORMANCE OF MACHINE-TOOL CONTRACTS 


As I indicated before the opening of this session, I did want to have 
a discussion of the machine-too] situation, particularly with its relation 
to the awarding and the performance of contracts. So, as a preliminary 
now, with this “Ordnance and facilities, Navy,” may I ask you this 
question: To what extent have you been receiving deliveries under 
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the appropriations which were made for this purpose for fiscal 195)? 
Have your deliveries kept pace with your anticipations? 

Admiral Scuorrrex. Are you asking for Ordnance as a whole. oy 
for machine tools? 

Senator O’Manoney. I am asking for Ordnance as a whole, be- 
cause machine tools is just an item of that. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I have this monthly report that shows the 
deliveries versus schedules. I have checked through this carefully 
and checked off those items which are ahead of schedule and those 
items which are behind schedule. There are a few more items 
behind schedule than there are items ahead of schedule. 

The great majority of them are on schedule. There is only one 
item far enough behind schedule for me to be seriously concerned 
with it. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the cause of the delay with respect 
to that item? 

Admiral Scnorrrev. It is primarily one of getting a satisfactory 
design—and it is a brand-new item of a type never before manu- 
factured until recently—getting a satisfactory design and of educat- 
ing manufacturers in the me ‘thods of building it satisfactorily. 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, will I have an opportunity to 
address the questions I started to address? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

Senator Wuerry. Is it agreeable now? You said you had been 
delayed in some instance and ahead in others in regard to schedules, 
You said you were concerned about design. I think this would be 
the proper time to ask you whether or not you think that Government 
controls in any way have encouraged or retarded the supply of all 
ordnance for the Nav y? 

Admiral ScHorrret. Speaking, first, to the defense-order type of 
control, that did not prove to be a very effective form of control. 
It has been expressed as being nothing more than a hunting license. 
A man got a defense order and was permitted to try and do something 
about it. We have felt very strongly that it was going to be necessary 
to get into the controlled-materials plan, which has recently been 
done. 

Senator O’Manonery. With respect to prices, vou had no difficulty 
on that score. You got what you wanted regardless of price? 

Admiral ScHorrre.t. We got what we wanted. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, there was no price control 
on the items that the Navy wanted? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. There has been no price control on the items 
to date. 

Senator O’Manonry. With respect to machine tools, there has 
been some difficultv? 

Admiral Scuorerret. There has been some difficulty. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is why I wanted to have that. 


EFFECT OF PRICE CEILINGS 


Senator Wuerry. Well, have price ceilings on anything discouraged 
production? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Price ceilings so far have not yet been applied 
to the Navy and I have no knowledge of any discouragement of 
production as a result of price ceilings. 
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Senator Wuerry. What effect, if any, do you think Government 
buying has had upon the civilian economy for the very materials you 
need as compared to what they need? Have you given that any 
thought? 

Admiral Scnorrrev. It has had this effect, sir: The policies of the 
Defense Production Administration, in cutting back the use of basic 
materials have caused a great many manufacturers to be afraid they 
would not be able to stay in business. The ‘vy have come to military 
departments looking for business to try to plug their gaps. Although 
the appropriations to the military departments have been huge, they 
still have not been big enough to fill the gap. So we find great num- 
bers of people are coming to us looking for business, more people than 
we can give business to. 

Senator Wuerry. Is that because if they get business with you, 
they are assured of the allocation? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. That helps them, sir. 


CONSIDERATION TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Senator WuHerry. Are you giving consideration to small business 
that comes to you for that purpose? 

Admiral ScHoerre. Yes, sir. We are giving a good deal of con- 
sideration to small business. 

Senator Wuerry. Up until about 2 weeks ago, we could only find 
about two or three contracts in Nebraska. At that time, there was 
only one that had helped small business along the lines I am mention- 
ing. [I do not want to overburden you with a lot of statistics or 
reports, but I would like to see just how much you have done there in 
that territory where | come from in giving them coniracts. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I would be glad to get for you, for the record, 
sir, our records of contracting in Nebraska. 

Senator O’Manonry. Please do not just confine it to Nebraska. 
There are other States represented here. 

Senator WHerry. I will take it for the whole Middle West out there. 
[gave that asa premise. I have just had a regular review of constitu- 
ents coming inmy door. They are out of business. They are looking 
for something they can do. They have not been very fortunate up to 
now. Lam not offering you that in the way of criticism. I am won- 
dering what vou are doing about it. I do think it has affected the 
civilian supply and that right now there are merchants who are looking 
ior defense contracts. They are up against it. I was wondering 
about your experience. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. In regards to our small-business experience 
this year, we have not done very well in the Bureau of Ordnance. 
We have gotten together our statistics, and we have placed, in the 
past year, ‘only about 10 percent of our dollars with small business. 

Senator O’Manonry. What proportion of your dollars go to naval 
installations and what proportion go to private operators? A sub- 

tantial part of your work is done in the installations like the Indian- 
apalia plant and other plants throughout the United States; is it not? 

Admiral ScHorFrre.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. I appreciate the chairman’s observation there, 
but you said awhile ago a great percentage of these contracts were 
going into private enterprise. 
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Admiral Scoorrre.. Yes. to bid t 
Senator Wuerry. I know that. You have got to have these jay.) and eac 
installations in order to keep your ammunition coming in times of (except 
peace when it would not be of interest to private enterprise. Afi, 
the amount you could give to private enterprise, have you go! any 
statistics on what you have done for small business? I would | like 5, In 
that. request 
Admiral Scuorrret. I have them now at the tip of my tongue. wt 
Senator WHERRY. Y ou said you had not done very well—about | can 
percent. 6. Te 
SMALL-BUSINESS SPECIALIST . nage 
to t 
Admiral Scnorrre.. Small business got about 10 percent of oy guaran’ 
dollars this past year. It got about 50 percent of our contracts }y) 
only about 10 percent of our dollars, and our figure was down as the 
year went along. We have made up our minds we are going to try aaa 
to do a better job for small business next year. We have set iD Q (a) 
small-business specialist in our Bureau and after careful considers. vidual 
tion and considerable discussion, we have decided on certain policies busines 
we are going to try to put into effect to do a better job. 2 
I have a copy of an order that is gotten out, if you would like t | 
have me read it. lists of 
Senator WuHerry. Please put it in the record, if it is agreeable wii! 
the chairman. 
Senator O’Manonery. Please put that in the record. 8. 7 
(The material referred to is as follows:) = 
tracts, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY (a) 
of Bu 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE Detail 
Washington 25, D. C. (b) | 
JuLy 12, 195 specs 
BuOrp OrprR No. 33-51 NOP" 


Q i 

Subject: Small business; policies with respect to. lirectt 

Reference: (a) ONM ltr M30/THB:fg NCPD 76-51 of 7 April 1951 establ 

(6) BuOrd Order No. 23-51 of 10 May 1951 designating Small Bus and of 

ness Specialist oO 

Purpose.—To effectuate the policies of the Department of Defense with respect 11. 
to the participation of small business in defense procurement as stated in refere: 

(a) and (5). : 

1. The Material Division shall prepare a list of all items to be procured in thi de! 

1952 budget and indicate which are susceptible of accomplishment by small bus Smal 

ness. This list will be reviewed by the small-business specialist. keep 


for s 


At 


e 


ADVERTISED PROCUREMENT 
2. All requests for advertised procurement shall be routed to the small-busin and 
specialist who will review the lists of concerns which are to receive invitations and but 
add the names of competent small-business concerns which are qualified to prod — 
the items under procurement. de 
3. The proportion of Bureau of Ordnance procurement to be handled by for- vear 
mally advertised bids during fiscal 1952 shall be increased, so far as feasible, bot! Ae 
numerically and in dollar value. This will be accomplished by a designatio: 
list of items in the 1952 budget which are to be procured in this manner. T 
list shall be prepared by the Material Division and reviewed by the contracti 
officer and the small-business specialist. The practice of procuring in small 
shall be encouraged where this will not result in a material increase in the cos 
procurement. 
4. To encourage a wider participation in advertised bids, the Bureau of Ord- 
nance will supply one set of drawings and specifications covering each invita 
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+) bid together with copies of the invitation to each inspector of naval material 
and each naval inspector of ordnance for all procurements of $50,000 and over 
except in those cases where urgency makes this impractical). 


NEGOTIATED PROCUREMENT 


5. In relation to negotiated procurement, lists of companies which are to be 
requested to make proposals shall be submitte d in advance to the small-business 
specialist and the contracting officer. The small-business specialist will add to 
each list the names of small-business concerns which he certifies are competent to 
accomplish the work and these companies are to receive requests for proposals. 

6. To assist small-business concerns which are qualified to handle Bureau of 
Ordnance work on acceptable terms and conditions, a liberal policy with respect 
to progress payments and recommendations to the Comptroller for approval of 

guaranteed loans shall be followed. 


SUBCONTRACTING 
7. The small-business specialist will assist small business in obtaining subcon- 
tract work in the following ways: 
By requesting the Bureau’s leading prime contractors to designate an indi- 

jual or individuals in each plant handling Bureau of Ordnance work for small- 
business concerns to contact for possible subcontract work. 

b) By arranging with the above designated individuals to set up displays of 
products required from subcontractors. 

c) By requesting the prime contractors to supply the Bureau of Ordnance with 
lists of these subcontracted items, for distribution among small-business concerns. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


8. To assist small-business concerns in all sections of the country in obtaining 

opportunities to compete for Bureau of Ordnance prime contracts and subcon- 
racts, the following steps shall be undertaken: 

a) Arrangements shall be made for a traveling trailer equipped with displays 
f Bureau of Ordnance items susceptible of accomplishment by small business. 
Detailed plans including itinerary will be prepared by the small-business specialist. 

b) The small-business specialist will establish liaison with the small-business 
specialists appointed by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts in NAD’s and 
\OP’s to coordinate their work with the Bureau of Ordnance. 

}, Modification of existing procedures.—Division directors concerned are hereby 
lireeted to implement this order within their respective divisions, and to modify 
stablished procedures for the submission and handling of procurement requests 
ind other related procurement documents to the extent necessary to carry out the 
rovisions of this order. 

10. Orders, memoranda, etc., cancelled or superseded.—None. 

ll. Effective date.—Date of issue. 

7 M. F. ScHOEFFEL. 

Senator Wuerry. You keep in constant communication with the 
Small Business Committees of the Senate and the House, and do they 
keep In communication with you so they know what you are doing 
for small business? 

Admiral Scnorrret. They are in communication with our staffs 
and specialists. I have not personally met any of those gentlemen, 
but our Bureau representatives have. 

Senator Wuerry. You are going to do more of that in the coming 
vear? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, 


ALLOCATION OF STEEL 


Senator O’Manonny. May I ask you about your allocation of 
steel? You were talking about controlled materials. Does that 
problem affect the Navy plants, or does it affect the private plants, 
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to which naval contracts are given? What is its general result so fg; 
as naval production is concerned? 

First, 1 ask you about steel: Are you getting enough steel for 4]! 
your requirements? 

I see there is an officer standing in the back of the room who js 
ready to speak. 

Admiral Scuorrrev. His experience would be limited. I am sorry 
I cannot answer directly. ; 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us get the answer, so far as ammunitioy 
is concerned. 

Captain Masrerson. As far as ammunition is concerned, we got 
the steel. There have been delays in getting it in that we are some- 
times quite delayed on getting on a mill’s schedule. 

Senator O’Manonry. From your experience in getting steel for 
ammunition, would you say that the production of steel ir the United 
States is sufficient to supply the naval defense needs, or is it being 
allocated to other purposes than defense in too great an amount? 
If you have not formed an opinion, do not express it. 

Captain Masterson. We have been getting enough for our am- 
munition production to date, sir. We are getting it later than we 
would like it at times, but we are getting it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you filed any urgent requests with 
superior officers for additional allotments? 

Captain Masterson. In quite a few of our cases we have had to 
go through the regular expediting procedure to get the steel on time 
to meet our schedule. 

Senator O’Maunoney. To whom did you go? 

Captain Masterson. We have an office in the Production Division 
of the Bureau of Ordnance which handles those affairs through ON\, 
the Office of Naval Material. The Office of Naval Material handles 
it from that point on. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does that office go to the Munitions Board, 
Admiral? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHerry. That is your claiming agency? 

Admiral SCHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. I am wondering how the black market gets so 
much steel. Do they have a higher priority than the Navy? 

Senator O’Manoney. I am going to try to find out. 

Senator Youna. They tell me, in the Southwest, you can get all 
the steel you want in the black market. 

Senator O’Manonery. I know the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense, which is trying to respond to a request of the Munitions 
Board to increase the production of petroleum in the United States, 
at the rate of 1,000,000 barrels a day, has made application for 
2,200,000 tons of steel for the fourth quarter and an allocation has 
been made of 1,005,000 tons, if my memory serves me correctly, 
which, of course, obviously is not sufficient to meet the needs. 

Tomorrow, in the Interior Committee, we are asking Secretary 
Chapman and the PAD to go into that matter. 

That is why I am now asking Admiral Schoeffel with respect to the 
experience of the Navy. 

Admiral, I think it would be well for you to see that the officers 
who can answer the question be available to the committee at a later 
date. 
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Now let us get to the machine-tool item. 

Senator Wuerry. First, can this claiming agency get this steel 
outside of their regular normal distribution supply? Is it available? 
We are only talking about the distribution of that that is not in the 
black market. You are doing a lot of business with those who produce 
steel. Is the steel available if you have the money to pay for it? 

Admiral Scnorrrev. I am sorry. I don’t know. 

Admiral CLEXTON. It j is available. The Nav y, as a whole, in 1952, 
is only planning to use about 2.7 percent of the steel that is produced 
in the United States. 

Senator O’Manoney. In terms of tons, how much is that? 

Admiral CLexton. The steel production is about 100 million tons. 
So it is 2.7 percent of that, or about 2,700,000 tons. In practically all 
cases Where we have had urgent needs for material, by going through 
the Munitions Board to the Defense Production Administration, we 
have been able to get it. 

Senator O’Manoney. You heard the testimony of the officer who 
said, so far as ammunition is concerned the Navy has frequently 
found it necessary to ask for the expedition of deliveries. They 
have had a little trouble, but they have finally succeeded in getting 
all the steel. I want to know whether that is happening with respect 
to any other branch of the Navy and with respect to any other branch 
of the Defense Department, because certainly we must get all the 
steel that the Defense Department needs. 

Let us go to some other materials. This brings us to the question 
of machine tools, because I understand you are having difficulty 
principally because of price. 

Admiral Scuorrret. May I ask Mr. Tann to reply? He knows 
the machine tool situation. 

Senator O’Manoney. Please state your name, sir. 

Mr. Tann. Walter L. Tann, Assistant Director, Materials Division, 
Bureau of Ordnance. 

Senator O’Manonry. How long have you occupied that position? 

Mr. TANnNn. Since 1946, sit 

Senator O’MAHONEY. Are you one of the civil service employees? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 


MACHINE TOOL SITUATION 


Mr. Chairman, in this statement on the machine tool situation, 
| would like to go back a bit so you may see the background upon 
which my remarks will be made. 

In February 1945, during World War II, when I was in uniform, 
we began to get cut-backs on certain contracts. For instance, 5’’/38 
Navy mount. We had enough produced for the shipbuilding program 
as it existed at that time. We had entered into fac ality contracts 
with many private contractors whereby we furnished the facilities, 
in other words, the machine tools. The Navy had title to them. 
So, foreseeing the ability at that time to take these tools from these 
cut-back contracts and place them in a well-kept and well-maintained 
storage for future use perhaps, as at that time we did not know how 
long the war was going to go on, in other programs which might come, 
we established the Bureau of Ordnance machine tool reserve. We 
had space at the naval ordnance plant at South Charleston, W. Va. 
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We put tools in there, tore them down, greased them up, furnished suc|) Mack 
new parts as might be necessary and kept them in reserve. That ide 
seemed to be a very good one because at the end of the war, it was Borit 
adopted by the Navy across the board. That is Bureau of Ships. , 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and also later by the Army. 

So we went into this Korean situation in June of 1950 and imme- 
diately we had some emergency production. 

I may say that the machine tool reserve which we had to a large 
extent saved our skins at that time. I have here a total of the 
machine tools that were shipped out of that reserve and there were 
2,319 machine tools shipped out of that Bureau of Ordnance resery, 
at a value of when they were purchased of $14,600,000, which, ai 
today’s prices, would be around $24,500,000. 

Senator O’Manonry. When was that shipment made? 

Mr. Tann. The shipment extended over quite a period, Mr. 
Chairman. It extended from June 1950 up to about a month ago, 
when this list was prepared. Shipments are and will be continued 
to our contractors. 

Senator O’Manonpy. Has that reserve been exhausted? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir. By earmarking the machine tools, from that 
reserve, Which will be used as much as possible upon these production 
contracts and facility contracts, which we have with private con- 
tractors, and in some cases in our naval ordnance reserve plants and 
in other cases in our shore establishment, this machine tool reserve 
will be practically wiped out within the next 60 days. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Are they being shipped to private con- 
tractors? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. In larger proportion than to your own 
naval installations? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney Do the naval installations receive any of 
them? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir, some. But as the Admiral has pointed out, 
the majority of our contracts have been with private industry. 

Senator O’Manoney. Your naval installations have been normall) 
pretty well supplied with machine tools? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir; but over a period of years there are too many 
machine tools which grow old. 


MACHINE TOOLS IN RESERVE 


Senator O’Manoney. That brings me to the question as to the 
categories of the machine tools in reserve and which are now being 
distributed at such a rate. 

Mr. Tann. You mean, the technical categories? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Mr. Tann. It just about covers the whole category of machine tool 
types. Here is the Barber-Colman Gear hobbing machine. They 
are very tight on delivery. There is a tremendous demand for them 
There are turret lathes, toolmakers’ lathes, milling machines, surface 
grinders, hydraulic presses, six spindle automatics, et cetera. 

Senator O’Manoney. Please put a list in the record. 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Machine tools and plant equipment removed from Bureau of Ordnance industrial 
reserve, South Charleston, W. Va., June 25, 1950, through July 18, 1951 


Boring mills: Quantity | Quantity 
Jit 2 oe tela. ae | Cut-off and sawing 65 
Horizontal ..--- 54] Tappers 
Vertical ‘ _. 34) Centering machines 
Precision 38 | Presses: 
iching machines - — ~ 19 Hvdraulic. 
ing machines. - - gies 381 | Mechanical 
ir cutting and finishing 71 | Sheet-metal equipment 

ling machines 362 | Test and checking equipment 
1es 186 | Furnaces 

\utomaties (screw machines)_ 151| Welders and positioners 

i machines 122 | Hoists, cranes, lifts 

Thread 86 | Compressors, air 

Profilers 26 | Surface plates 177 

5| Marking and stamping 14 

pers and slotters 13 | Miscellaneous plant equipment - 190 

¢ and lapping 14 | - 

hers and buffers 13! Total . 2,978 


rs 
eC! 


Senator Wuerry. A lot of those machines were carried over from 
World War II? 

Mr. TANN. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHerry. You will have another supply on hand? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHerry. You are not alarmed by the diminishing supply? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. The point the chairman was bringing out was 
the shortage of machine tools and probably the allocation of steel 
had something to do with them. 

Senator O’Manoney. | have had intimations that a shortage of 
machine tools which is impeding the deliveries of contracts is upon 
us now. I want to know what the facts are with respect to the 
Bureau of Ordnance. 

Mr. Tann. I want to give this as the background of how our war 
reserve saved our skins. 

With 6 months to a year delivery, we would not have been able to 
make delivery. 

Answering vour question directly, there was some discussion here a 
few minutes ago about the delays in procurement of ordnance with 
reference to getting material. From where I sit in my position where 
| interview, and talk, and discuss these problems, of machine tools and 
the procurement of material, with between 250 and 300 contractors 
who come in every month, I would say this, and this is my personal 
opinion, but I know it will be backed up by other Army or Air Force 
procurement officials, that without the controlled materials plan we 
would be unable to get delivery within the time schedule required. 
That has not happened up to now. But I can envisage without the 
controlled materials plan, with the orderly allocation of material to 
ordnance contractors, airframe contractors, and on down the line, we 
would not be able to get deliveries. 

Senator O’Manonery. The controlled materials plan, in your 
opinion, is of primary necessity for the performance of the contracts 
which are allocated to the Navy in the defense effort? 

Mr. Tann. Absolutely. 


84975 51 
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Senator Wuerry. Do you get in contact with any of this black. 
market steel? That is, when you try to recommend allocations fo; 
these defense contracts. 

Mr. Tann. No, sir, not to our knowledge. 

Senator Wuerry. You think everything is being distributed 
through normal channels and there is not any such thing as the bla 
market in steel? 

Mr. Tann. That I would not know. I can say we have not ruy 
into direct evidence of it. 

As Admiral Schoeffel said, the DO order was really not very effectiy: 
I believe the universally accepted term is “‘a-hunting license’. If yo 
can find it, you can have it. But to get it delivered by reason of a 
directive from higher authority under the controlled materials pla: 
that did not exist until CMP became effective. 


EFFECT OF CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 


Senator O’Manoney. Tell me how the controlled materials plan 
would operate to secure the machine tools which you believe to be 
necessary? 

Mr. Tann. The controlled materials plan on the machine tools 
would not actually operate in saying that such and such a grinde: 
company delivers so many grinders to our contractors. The Cincin- 
nati Grinder Co., in making out their controlled materials plan require- 
ments, take into consideration the fact they will need so many tons o! 
carbon steel to make the grinders which our contractors have on order 
and which the Cincinnati Grinder Co. can show authentic evidence of 
having a contract for. In that way, the Cincinnati Grinder Co. gets 
the material to make the grinders by which we are enabled to get final 
delivery upon our ordnance items which are coming from our contrac- 
tors who have to use Cincinnati grinders in their shops. 

The control of machine tools is to be, 1 believe from preliminary 
things I have seen, effected very shortly through the National Pro- 
duction Authority. That is, a sort of a priority will be established 

Senator O’Maunonry. The authority to carry on the controlled 
materials plan is carried in the Defense Production Act. 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 

Senator MaysBank. And they have issued some new orders, par 
ticularly on small business to alleviate the situation. They do not 
have to go through these forms at all. 

Senator O’Manonry. How long have you been asking for the 
application of this? 

Mr. Tann. I do not know as I could place a date on it, except 
when the defense order system came out and we ran into difficulties 
whereby the defense order system, the DO orders, were not effectiv: 

At several meetings of the Munitions Board, it was definitely the 
voiced opinion unofficially. 

Senator Mayank. | was told that some new orders were to be 
issued. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir. I have heard of them. 

Senator MaysBank. We sent a subcommittee out to Detroit, Mich., 
composed of Senator Ferguson, Senator Benton, and Senator Moody 
They did not know of it when they were at the meeting. It looks 
to me as though the thing did not get back to them. 

You say you have not heard of it? 
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\Mir. Tann. I believe I read it in the New York Times. 
Senator O’Manoney. Unless there is objection at this time, the 
committee will reassemble at 2 o’clock this afternoon, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Bureau or OrpNANCE—Continued 


STATEMENT OF WALTER L. TANN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
MATERIAL DIVISION, BUORD —Resumed 


Senator O’Maunoney. The committee will be in order. 

We will wait for late arrivals as they come. 

You were in the midst of your statement, Mr. Tann, when we were 
interrupted. Had vou completed what you had to say? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir. I believe there were some further questions 
| know at the time Senator Wherry’s questions have been completed. 

We had not really gone into the reasons for the difficulties of ma- 
chine tool industry today. fia 

Senator O’Manonry. What additional machine tools do you see 
needed? 

Mr. Tann. Many more, Mr. Chairman, for this 1952 program. 

Senator O'Manoney. Different types? 

Mr. Tann. Some different, but with the view of broadening the 
mobilization base in case of a wipe-out at one place or another, and 
having our production spread in several important places. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there any money in this bill for machine 
tools? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, there js.- 

Senator O’Manonry. Where is it? 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. On page 5-g, Senator, there is a table. 

Mr. Tann. That is right. 

\dmiral ScHorrreL. That shows that of the total of $152,000,000 
that we are asking for facilities in 1952, $101,273,000 is for machine 
tools 

Senator O'Manonry. Where is the justification for that in book 5? 

Admiral ScHorrret, It is in the confidential supplement, sir, on 
page 5—C-—47. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank vou. 5-C-47. This does not seem 
to deal with $101,000,000 for machine tools. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. They are included within that, sir. 

Senator O'Manoney. Will vou supply that? 

\dmiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

The information referred to is as follows:) 


Vachine tools in 1952 request (major categories) 
e tools required (types 


‘ut-off saws and finished turning lathes, drills, milling u 
hydraulic presse 

A large range from presses to small machine tools 

for production of mining mechanisn 

range but not in turbine making machines as fc 
road range of machine tools, and plant equipm 

facturing guided missile airframes and their 
EiuIdance tems 

Boring mills, lathes 

Ing equipment 

Boring mills, lathes 
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ITEMS TO BE PURCHASED 


Senator O’Manonry. What do you propose to buy with {his 
$101,000,000? 

Mr. Tann. The question was what machine tools we propose to |, 
with the money we are askiag for? 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

Mr. Tann. That would be a very large detailed list. I may say q: 
the present time we could not furnish you with such a detailed lis 

Senator O’Manonery. I do not know that the detailed list is neces. 
sary, but I think perhaps the types are important. 

Mr. Tann. That breakdown may be interesting. For the manu f{xe- 
ture and production of ammunition, of this $101,000,000, there wil! |. 
$28,255,000 estimated to be spent for the machine tools which wil! 
start, let us say, with cut-off saws and finished turning lathes, drills 
milling machines, and so forth, if the projectiles are to be produced |) 
the old or hot forged process. If we go, and we will in many instances, 
to the new method whereby the projectile is cold extruded there from 
suitable steel by means of hydraulic presses, we will need fewer ma- 
chine tools, but we will need more presses. 

Senator O’Manonry. Which method are we going to use? 

Mr. Tann. We are going to go both ways because the cold extrusion 
method is quite new. We have not developed all sizes of projec’ iles 
to prove that they are applicable to this new cold extrusion process 
We have then a smaller amount of $4,000,000 for the procurement 0 
machine tools to manufacture and produce mines, depth charges an 
other harbor protection facilities. That runs the whole gamut from 
large presses for the forming of mine cases down to small machi 
tools and instruments for the production of timing mechanisms an 
so forth. 

For torpedoes, another underwater weapon, we have $11,850,(0 
allocated for the purchase of machine tools for those. Again this 
runs practically across the whole gamut. We do not have to hay 
turbine making machines as we did. The biggest single chunk 
money is for the machine tools for the production of guided missile: 
The reason that is so is because guided missiles of course are n 
and they are particularly new to the Bureau of Ordnance, and therefo 
we have no plants with which we could produce them oursel\ 
although we are making up for that omission. The total of mach 
tools and plant equipment for those items of guided missiles 

$27,500,000. 

GUIDED MISSILES 


Senator O’Manoney. Have guided missiles been produced by any 
of the allied services, that is, our own Army or the Air Force? 

Admiral Scuorrret. May I answer off the record? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, indeed. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator O’Manonery. With respect to the manufacture of these 
guided missiles, is there a unified program among the services? 

Mr. Tann. Very much so, sir. 

Admiral ScHoEeFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tann. As a matter of fact, some of the missiles which will be 
manufactured for these facilities will be used by the Army for certain 
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technical purposes, inasmuch as our development is acceptable to 
them. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there any difficulty in obtaining these 
machine tools? 

\ir. Tann. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. What is that? 


DIFFICULTY IN TOOL PROCUREMENT 


Tann. There is now, and it will be increasingly difficult unless 
the machine tools manufacturers have some relief from the Office of 
Price Stabilization as to their methods of price. You may know, 
Senator, that there were large shadow orders for machine tools placed 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense for machine tools. It is my 

derstanding that some of the machine tools manufacturers could 
not proceed—lL used the wrong term, | said ‘‘shadow orders,’ | should 
have said ‘pool order,’’ a pool meaning in this sense the coordination 
and centralization of the tool requirements for all services. There 
was such a large amount of money required for capital outlay for 
facilities to produce these pool orders and the machine tool manufac- 
turers were bound on one side by not having the money, and they 
had asked for a certain amount of cash to be placed by the military, 
not as a guaranty, but as a helping hand toward their procuring 
these facilities. 

On the other hand, they are held down by the price fixing on ma- 
chine tools whereas when they go out and get component parts for 
the machine tools and arrange for any subcontracting, there is evi- 
dently no ceiling on that. Therefore, they are caught between two 
jaws. They cannot raise their prices but they have to pay higher 
prices for items which they have to get to go into the machine tools. 

I none rstand there has been some action taken on that in the last 
> or 4 days, and they will get some relief on that. My source on 
that is the weekly trade magazine, Iron Age, which follows the situa- 
tion very closely in the machine-tools industry. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does not the Bureau of Ordnance follow up 

rectly things as vital as that? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. When you get a report from a_ trade 
organization? 

Mir. Tann. A trade magazine, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Yes, a trade magazine is a little on the 
hearsay side. 

Mr. Tann. Jt quoted the ruling in this particular instance. 

Sone O’Maunoney. Did the ruling have to do with the machine 
tools? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir; that there would be price relief for the machine- 
tool industry. 

Senator O’Manoney. Rather than a price ruling, then, it was a 
price promise. 

Mr. Tann. I may have used the wrong word. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then is it your opinion that the matter is 
settled or does something more have to be done? 

Mr. Tann. It is not settled as favorably as the machine-tool 

inufacturers would like to have it. In other words they have not 
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gone the full length that the machine-tool manufacturers desi; 
But it is a better situation than existed 2 weeks ago. 

Senator O’Mauoney. That means that the machine-tool many. 
facturers want to be able to meet higher prices in the field of ray 
material? 

Mr. Tann. That is right, sir. In other words, they want to }, 
able to raise the price on their finished product to reflect the increase 
prices of raw materials and subcontractors that goes into the pric 
of their finished product. 

Senator O’Manoney. That in turn means that the machine-too 
manufacturers want to increase the price to the Government so fa 
as we are concerned. 

Mr. Tann. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. How much? 

Mr. Tann. I have heard and read rumors of some price increases of 
as much as 10 and 15 percent on certain items. 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you Jooked into it? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are the increased prices justified in you 
opinion? 

Mr. Tann. I believe they are, sir. Further, we feel that without 
increased production from the machine-tool industry, and it being 
placed upon a firm economic business basis, they would be unable to 
furnish the machine tools and the production equipment upon which 
our whole Army, Navy, and Air Force programs are based. 

Senator O’Manoney. Has this matter been examined by the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. TANnN. I believe it has. I know it has by the Office of Naval 
Material, which is our coordinating office in the Navy Department, 
that is, coordinating the work of the various bureaus. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there anvone here representing the Offi 
of Naval Material? 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir. The Office of Naval Material is the 
Navy’s contact with the Munitions Board on these matters and th 
Munitions Board performs this work for the Secretary of Defense 

Serpator O'Manonery. | am thinking that the whole picture so far 
as machine tools is concerned better be obtained from the Defens 
Establishment as a whole rather than from different bureaus. 

Admiral CLexron. That is correct, sir. You recall we bad Vice 
Admiral Noble, Chief of Naval Material, here, and he did outli 
some of the machine-tool problems which were being encountered 
ordnance, air, and ships. He discussed the machine-tool reserve, jus! 
as ordnance has, and indicated we were drawing out 900 tools pe! 
week, and the reserve would soon be depleted of the kev tools. 

Senator O’Manonry. Your estimate here is for $101,273,000 for 
machine tools. The price increase means that figure is too low fo! 
the same tools, does it not? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How much too low? 

Mr. Tann. I would say by that, 10 or 15 percent, Mr. Chairman 
These estimates, of course, were made at the time we had the going 
price for the machine tools, 
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Senator O’MaAnoney. Suppose we have an understanding, then, 
Admiral, that an inquiry is made on the secretarial level so that we 
will know definitely what is to be done with respect to these prices, 
and then I will ask Mr. McNeil to see to it that we have a full-scale 
storv on the machine-tool costs. 

The material referred to is as follows:) 
JoLty 20, 1951. 

Cuarves FE. WILson, 

Director, Office of Defe nse Mobilization. 
Dear Mr. Witson: This is in reply to vour letter of July 9, 1951, regarding 
situation of the machine-tool industry and your instructions as to what 
actions will be taken to solve this condition, 
In paragraph K of your letter you have assigned certain responsibilities to the 
Department of Defense for carrying out this program. The following is a summary 
of actions that have been taken by this Office to accomplish the results which you 


r 7 The Department of Defense shall: 


|. Continuously review military production programs in relation to needs for 


etalworking tools and keep NPA informed of estimates of unusual require- 


\ directive has been prepared for issuance to the military 
btaining the types and quantities of machine tools and metal-forming equip- 

nt which they will procure from funds that are requested in fiscal vear 1952 
idget and from prior appropriations. To obtain the most factual data, it will 
necessary that the departments obtain information from their contractors 
regarding machine tools and metal-forming equipment they will procure with 
Department of Defense funds. As*soon as the Bureau of the Budget has given 
approval under the Federal Report Act of 1942 for requesting such information, 
this directive will be forwarded to the departments. The deadline for obtaining 
this information has been established as September 30, 1951 On receipt of this 


departments for 


nformation it will be consolidated and forwarded to the National Productior 
Authority for its guidance in placing a pool order and for expansion of productiot 
f the machine-tool industry in those eategories which need such aetion In 
meantime, we will inform National Production Authority, immediatelv, of 
unusual requirements which mav develop. 
"- Utilize metalworking tools in service reserves to relic ve the ce mand for new 
tools, and make reviews of the use of such reserves as mav be prescribed.’’ 
On June 14, 1951, the Munitions Board approved a policy directing maximum 
mation of the departmental industrial equipment reserves. To establish a 
nore rapid utilization of this reserve, the Board has further approved the estab- 
lishment of a central inventory of the items inthe reserves. This will allow greater 


ficienev in screening by the three Departments of those items which are available 
current production and held in the reserve. 
3. Encourage prime and subcontractors to utilize second-hand tools and idle 
ol capacity wherever practical.”’ 
Each of the military departments has been directed to encourage subcontracting 
its prime and subcontractors to obtain maximum utilization of idle capacity 
and to assist in meeting production schedules. They have also been advised that 
second-hand equipment in machinery dealers’ inventories should be used to the 
reatest extent possible 
t. Provide NPA with information indicating relative urgeney of projects 
ring metalworking tools.” 
\ procedure for establishing the relative militarv urgeney of major hard-goods 
developed by the Department of Defense. This svstem will, in 


s is being 
rn, make possible the arranging of machine-tool deliveries in such a way as to 
ure preference for the most urgent military items. The system will provide 

for periodic review as programs change. The urgency procedure is tentatively 
heduled for operation September 1, 1951. 
It is believed that the actions described above will comply with vour instructions 
as they pertain to the Department of Defense. We intend to follow this matter 
sely to do all we can to improve the machine-tool situation 
Sincerely yours, 
J. D. Swany, Cha 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 9, 19 


Re Metalworking tools (MWT)— Machine tools by definition of CPR 30. 


To: Economic Stabilization Agency. 

General Services Administration. 

Defense Production Administration, National Production Authority. 

Department of Defense, Army-Navy-<Air Secretaries and Munitions Boa: 

Atomic Energy Commission 

. With the progress of the defense effort we can see the road ahead more c!| 
Gre at advances have been made in the design of new weapons and in me sth 
fabrication. Our production capacity, in its relation to the soblieation | 
gram, has been reviewed in the light of these developments. It is now e\ 
the supply of metalworking tools, which are basic to achieving our produ 
goals, is inadequate. Military, MDAP, basic industrial expansion, and def; 
supporting programs will be further delayed; therefore, immediate steps s| 
be taken to enable metalworking-tool builders to devote their entire energ 
production, to provide them with genuine incentives for all-out productior 
to channel their production best to meet defense requirements for oursely: 
our allies. 

Exact requirements for metalworking tools are not available and proba 
cannot be categorically established. Nevertheless, the nature of the prob 
its general magnitude, and its underlying importance are sufficiently clear 
indicate the necessity for prompt and vigorous action. Requirements for milita: 
production, after careful screening, indicate demand substantially in excess 
supply. The Munitions Board advises funds are available in excess of $4,000 
000,000 for production equipment, of which $2,900,000,000 are estimated 
required for metalworking tools by the endeof fiscal 1952. The metalworking 
tool industry is currently operating at an annual rate of $675,000,000. T) 
cost of the delays waiting for machine tools will far exceed the cost of the to 

3. In addition to the reports and information furnished by NPA, special 
veys have been made by DPA, and the Bureau of the Budget on the metalworki! 
tool industry. The Production Executive Committee of DPA has conducted : 
combined meeting of interested parties to consider the facts disclosed by t| 
reports. 

Adjustments in OPS price rulings are necessary in order to assure maxim 
production. The industry since World War IT has been in the class of a depressed 
industry which was contrary to the situation at the beginning of World War I! 
when the metalworking-tool industry was rolling at high speed at good prices « 
large French and British orders. At the beginning of our present defense effort 
the metalworking-tool industry had just suffered several poor years. It had he 
renegotiated. It found itself with overcapacity for peacetime, meeting the cor 
peition of a large volume of the tools it produced during the war which had be: 
declared surplus. 

Metalworking-tool production must be increased. The necessary measur 
are: 

A. The Office of Price Stabilization shall modify price controls on new metal- 
working tools to give metalworking-tool builders the stimulus to expand thx 
production for essential needs. 

B. The DPA shall initiate steps with NPA, GSA, the Department of Defens 
and the Bureau of the Budget within their authority to— 

1. Increase the amount available for pool orders to the extent necessar 
to meet the needs of the defense program for metalworking tools, 

Issue pool orders where necessary to direct production and encourage 
extensive subcontracting. 

3. Make advance payments not to exceed 30 percent on pool-order cor 
tracts for metalworking tools to the extent recommended by NPA 

4. Concentrate under NPA the administration of pool orders and all ot! 
bulk or aggregate orders for metalworking tools by Government agencies 

C. NPA shall 

Provide necessary assistance to metalworking-tool producers to obtain 
facilities, materials, and components to increase production as required. 

2. Encourage metalworking-tool subcontracting with particular emphas 
on using areas where a shift from civilian to defense production has caus: 
some dislocation, such as the consumer durable goods production centers 

3. Analyze order boards for metalworking tool builders to assure distr 
bution of tools in accordance with the most urgent needs of the defense pro 
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gram, essential civilian requirements and to further limit nonessential deliv- 
eries. 
t. Encourage the utilization of used and idle tools to limit the demand on 
new tools. 
D. Every effort will be made to assure adequate manpower for producers of 
talworking tools by the appropriate agencies under policies approved by ODM. 
The Department of Defense shall— 

i. Continuously review military production programs in relation to needs 
for metalworking tools and keep NPA informed of estimates of unusual 
requirements. 

2. Utilize metalworking tools in service reserves to relieve the demand for 
new tools, and make reviews of the use of such reserves as may be prescribed. 

3. Encourage prime and subcontractors to utilize second-hand tools and 
idle tool capacity wherever practical, 

1. Provide NPA with information indicating relative urgency of projects 
requiring metalworking tools. 

6. The first monthly report showing the progress on accomplishing the above 
objectives shall be furnished this office on July 20. 
CuHarues E, WILson. 


Mr. Tann, is there anything more that you wish to present at this 
time? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir; unless you wish me to complete the make-up of 
the $101,000,000, which I had not completed. 

Senator O’Manoney. Please do. 

Mr. Tann. For antiaircraft guns, antiaircraft machine tools, $15,- 
950,000, and for rocket and missile launcher facilities, $13,718,000, 
making up the total of $101,273,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there anything else that Mr. Tann should 
testify about, Admiral? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I do not believe so, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Knowland, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Senator KNowLAND. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Admiral, during the general discussion, I 
think we covered most of the things that were in your statement except 
perhaps the dollar figures that you want to put in. Can you throw 
anv light on that? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. The remainder of my statement here is made 
up of a breakdown of ordnance and facilities into the nine subheads 
in Which we submit it and then a short statement on each of the three 
continuing appropriations for which we are asking funds. I would be 
happy to go into any details of these matters if you care to do so, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us look at our justification for a moment 

the procurement of ordnance and ammunition. The total is 
$1,347,668,000. I think we went into that the other day. 

\dmiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

\t this point the following material was submitted for the record:) 


ORDNANCE AND Facinirigs, NAvy 


Funds totaling $1,347,668,000 are required to support the major program 
ities financed in the appropriation “Ordnance and facilities, Navy, 1952.” 
appropriation is available for research and development toward the improve- 
of naval ordnance; for the production and procurement of naval ordnance 

1 ammunition, except ordnance for aircraft, new ships and ships authorized 

conversion; for alteration, preservation, and handling of navat ordnance and 

munition; for maintenance of ordnance and ammunition, except (1) installa- 
maintenance, and removal of ships’ ordnance and except (2) line mainte- 
ce of ordnance installed in naval aireraft. It also provides for maintenance, 


‘ 


ration, alteration, and improvement of ordnance shore stations necessary to 
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carry out Bureau missions: for programs of cataloging and industrial mobiliza 
for support of the Naval Reserve program; and for departmental administra 


Procurement of ordnance and ammunition ($881,504,000; 65.41 percent of tota 


Funds requested for procurement of ordnance and ammunition represeyt 
largest requirement in this appropriation. This request is approximate] 
percent less than the amount provided for this purpose in fiscal 1951. The n 
procurement program of the Bureau of Ordnance for fiscal 1952 contains a number; 
of significant changes from the programs initiated with fiscal 1951 funds: 
(a) The largest single procurement effort in 1951 was directed toward 
production of new and critical types of ammunition. Funds available in 195) eurr 
permitted the initiation of major ammunition production programs that amn 
provide desired deliveries of material through part of fiscal 1952 and further y tinu 
provide a portion of the productive capacity for mobilization requirements. —T) erva 
funds requested for ammunition procurement in 1952 will permit uninterrupted and 
production of ammunition through fiscal 1952 and for several months into fiseg estil 
1953 at planned rates of delivery. 
(6b) The largest procurement effort in fiseal 1952 will be in the production of 
improved ordnance equipment. An increase in funds for this program fron 
1951 base is required to meet high priority weapon installation programs for thy 
active fleet and for reserve fleet ships planned to become combat ready under 
early mobilization schedules. 
(ec) An inerease in funds for guided missile procurement is also included in this 
request in order to carry out the high priority production schedules required for 
selected missiles in this field. 
Funds are also required for production facilities essential to the accomplishment 
of current and mobilization production schedules in the field of naval ordnance: 
Funds requested for this purpose represent an integral part of all major procure- 
ment plans and estimates, and are essential to the accomplishment of required 
delivery schedules and the establishment of an adequate base for productio 
under mobilizatien plans. 


Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition (8150,185,000, 11.14 percent of total 


The requirement for maintenance of ordnance and ammunition represents thy 
second largest program requirement in these estimates. An inerease in funds 
necessary for support of this program is required in order (1) to provide for t} 
training program for augmented fleet forces during 1952, and (2) to insure maxi- 
mum utilization of existing stocks on hand in lieu of new procurement. 

Maintenance and improvement of naval ordnance.—Ordnance equipment 
whether installed in the fleet, in shore installations or in store, must be main- 
tained and kent in a condition that will insure its effective readiness. Funds 
requested for this program are required to provide for procurement of technical 
ordnance material, procurement of synchros, maintenance of material in store, 
overhaul, test, and preparation for issue of ordnance equipment to meet installa- 
tions and operational requirements as follows: 

a) Active fleet: To meet scheduled armament and material improvement pro- 
gram requirements; to replace equipment damaged in battle, storm, and collision; 
and to replace equipment worn out due to increased usage. 

b) Reserve fleet: To meet scheduled armament and material improvement 
program requirements for vessels undergoing quinquennial overhaul; to provid 
a pool of “ready for issue’’ equipment for vessels to be activated: to meet require- 
ments of reactivation overhaul; and to fill depleted on board allowances. 

c) MSTS and merchant ships: To meet arming requirements for specified 
MSTS vessels during fiscal 1952 and to provide an adequate reserve of “ready 
for issue”’ equipment to meet early mobilization allowances for MSTS and mer- 
chant ships. 

Funds are also required to initiate procurement of critical and extended pro 
curement lead-time items: to establish initial stocks of newly developed items 
such as the 400-evele synchro; to bring existing stocks to required higher level 
and to permit a higher level of maintenance for material having an early mo- 
bilization use 

The basie factors utilized in the preparation of estimates for this program are 
as follows: 

(a) Supplv demand review of technical ordnance material: (1) Issue experience 
during the first and second quarters of fiscal 1951 reflects large increases ove! 
end-use issues for the previous 6-month period and indicates serious deficiencies 
developing in working stock and minimum reserve levels required under current 
logistic planning. 
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Reserve fleet activation schedules. 
teestablishment of quinquennial overhaul program, 
Increased usage of currently installed equipments. 
Augmented rearmament and material improvement programs, including 
batant, amphibious, and MSTS vessels. 
Vaintenance and overhaul of ammunition.—Funds requested for this purpose 
required to modernize and render serviceable stocks of ammunition on hand 
well as ammunition expected to be returned from the Korean area; for receipt, 
ywage, and issue of ammunition; and to overhaul torpedoes for the active fleet 
The funds requested are required to place this program on a substantially 
ent basis by elimination of all but a small part of the backlog of unserviceable 
inition on hand at the end of World War II, but will not eliminate the con- 
ing yearly program of test, inspection, segregation, refuzing, repackaging, pres- 
tion, and modernization necessary to keep stocks of ammunition in a usable 
safe condition. Estimates for this program are based on ammunition depot 
ates of costs to modernize and render serviceable stock on hand, plus the cost 
al inspection and rehabilitation as necessary of fleet-returned ammunition 
nmunition expected to be returned to continental depots from the Korean 


xperience to date has shown that as inspection and tests of ammunition 
depots progress under the accelerated modernization program, the backlog 
serviceable ammunition does not decrease as rapidly as expected For 
example, during the period January 1, 1949 to July 1, 1950, 706,000 tons were 
spected, segregated, modernized, rehabilitated, preserved, or disposed of in 
ordance with Navy property redistribution and disposal regulations. How- 
luring this period, the backlog of unserviceable ammunition or ammunition 
ose condition for service use was in doubt was reduced by only 382,000 tons. 
The reason for this is that 424,000 tons of ammunition were discovered to be un 
serviceable or requiring work to make serviceable during this period. The fund 
requested in 1952 will permit continuing or initiating work on existing inventorie 

of ammunition, 


Pesearch and de re lopn ent S ] 26, GA5,000, G.42 pe cent of total 


i 


Maior emphasis will continue to be placed on research and developme: 


cts related to air defense, antisubmarine and combat air-support operatio 


hift of large segments of these programs and other program projects of this 

1 to an emergency-level basis will require fund increases over the 1951 

in order to insure the earliest possible availability of improved ordnance 

iipment and material for service use. Significant items in current and mobili- 

ation procurement plans are based on the known and predictable progress of 
projects now in an advanced stage of development. 


Improvement and alterations to facilities (88 86,000, 6.48 pe rcent of total 


Increases are required in fiscal 1952 for improvements and alterations to facili- 
ties and for procurement of trucks and other special equipment for the Ordnance 
hore establishment. The funds requested for this purpose are based upon a 
gram of (1) accomplishing essential items of repair at the earliest practicabk 
e and (2) financing alteration and minor construction projects as required to 
support the increased workload scheduled for the Ordnance Establishment. The 
largest single type of improvement project for which funds are required is the 
repair and rehabilitation of station railroad and road systems essential to the 
safe and efficient production and handling of ammunition and ordnance equip- 
ent. Funds for procurement of non-passenger-carrying automotive vehicles 
are required to continue a program of replacement of over-age and worn-out 
juipment. The funds requested herein do not provide for increases in station 
nventories. An increase of approximately 33 percent in the total inventory 
construction and material-handling equipment is required however, and will 
be provided with funds requested. 


Vaintenance and ope ration of facilities (868,45 ? 000, 5.09 perce nt of total) 


Funds required for the maintenance and operation of 61 Ordnance shore sta- 

us bear direct relationship to the workloads scheduled for these stations An 
increase in the funds requested over the base for fiscal 1951 will provide the 
minimum essential level of maintenance and operation required for support of 
the operating forces. The shore establishment has been expanding with sub- 
tantial additional workloads since the beginning of fiscal year 1951. 
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Industrial mobilization ($21,558,000, 1.60 percent of total) 


Funds required for industrial-mobilization programs are based on « 
programing guidance of the Munitions Board. The change in emphasis for 
ing industrial-mobilization objectives through an expanded procureme: 
gram is reflected in these estimates. 


Departmental administration ($8,503,000, 0.63 percent of total) 


The cost, at the departmental level, of administering the programs inclu 
this budget and of carrying forward the programs initiated in 1951 will : 
increased funds. This request, however, does not provide for additional staf; 
during 1952 over employment levels reached at the end of fiscal 1951. 11 
creases required are based on the cost of a full year of operation at the yea 
level and the additional cost of other supporting administrative items. 


Cataloging ($1,848,000, 0.14 percent of total) 


Bureau participation in cataloging and standardization programs will r 
an increase of funds in 1952 in order to meet accelerated schedules under 
programs. 

Naval Reserve ($1,177,000, 0.09 percent of total) 

A decrease in funds required for Ordnance support of the Naval Reserv: 
gram during fiscal 1952 is indicated inasmuch as requirements for ordnance equip. 
ment for this program have been provided with available funds. Funds for 
preparation of ammunition and installation and maintenance of equipment ar 
required. The funds requested are adequate to provide Ordnance support fo: 
planned Naval Reserve program. 


ORDNANCE FOR SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


The appropriation “Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion” is a new 
tinuing appropriation title to provide for the construction and procuremen| 
armor and armament for vessels provided for in the appropriation ‘Shipbuilding 
and conversion.” The ordnance requirements for vessels in the 1952 Navy 
shipbuilding and conversion program total $431,390,000. The funds request: 
under this appropriation for projects in this program do not provide ammunitio: 
allowances as a part of vessel construction or conversion costs. 


ORDNANCE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION, NAVY 


The appropriation “Ordnance for new construction, Navy”’ was established by 
Public Law 202, Eightieth Congress. It is a continuing appropriation that pr 
vides for the manufacture and procurement of armor, armament, and ammunit 
for vessels included in Navy shipbuilding and conversion programs during 
fiscal periods 1948 through 1951. As the ordnance costs of the 1952 shipbuilding 
program are provided for under a new appropriation, there is no requirement 
additional obligational authority contained in this request. A request for 
$52,445,000 to liquidate obligations under prior-year contract authority has bi 
included. 


INCREASE AND REPLACEMENT OF NAVAL VESSELS, ARMOR, ARMAMENT, 
AMMUNITION 


The appropriation ‘‘Increase and replacement of naval vessels, armor, a! 
ment, and ammunition” is a continuing sppropriation which finances the prod 
tion and procurement of ordnance and ammunition for vessels constructed, 
verted, or acquired under the World War II shipbuilding program, No additio: 
obligational authority is required in this appropriation. $12,656,000 to liqu 
prior-year obligations is requested. 
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Activity 3.— Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition 


1951 estimates 


1950 obli- 


ms or subactivities gations 


Presently Fourth Transfer of 


lot 
ivailable supplement) functions = 


nance and improve- 
of naval ordnance . ./$16, 387, 781 ($32, 614, 000 1-949 000 |$32. 863 
nance and overhaul 
tion 11, 820, 924 11, 940, 000 61. 940 
ind quality 
679, 450 3, 142, 100 
base components 29, 300 | 1, 040, 000 


28, 926,455 | 98. 736, 100 


, : 
Maintenance and in provement of naval ordnance 


bligations $16, 387, 781 
estimate: , 863, 000 


? estimates 78, 659, 000 
tion of program content 
program provides for labor, material, technical services, and spare parts, 
maintenance, modernization, and improvement of ordnance equipment 
oximately 52 percent of the total funds requested for this activity are 
iired in this program to improve existing ordnance equipment for maximum 
at performance and to insure proper maintenance of this equipment. 


» Maintenance and overhaul of ammunit on 


»bligations S11, S29, 924 
estimates 61, 940, OOO 
estimates _ 65, 215, 000 


ption of program content 


s program provides for modernization, rehabilitation, and maintenance of 

inition, Approximately 43 percent of the total funds requested for this 

ivity are required in this program to modernize and render serviceable stocks 

f ammunition on hand as well as ammunition expected to be returned from the 
an area; and to overhaul torpedoes for the Active Fleet. 


and justification for funds requested 


funds requested are required to place this program on a current basis bi 
ation of the backlog of unserviceable ammunition on hand at the end of 
{1 War II, but will not eliminate the continuing yearly program of test, 
tion, segregation, refuzing, repackaging, preservation, and modernization 
ary to keep stocks of ammunition in a usable and safe condition. Estimates 
is program are based on ammunition depot estimates of costs to modernize 
under serviceable stocks on hand, plus the cost of local inspection and re- 
ation as necessary of fleet-returned ammunition and ammunition expected 
returned to continental depots from the Korean area. 
perience to date has shown that as inspection and tests of ammunition in the 
progress under the accelerated modernization program, the backlog of 
rvieeable ammunition does not decrease as rapidly as expected. For example, 
the period January 1, 1949, to July 1, 1950, 706,000 tons were inspected, 
gated, modernized, rehabilitated, preserved, or disposed of in accordance 
Navy property redistribution and disposal regulations. However, during 
riod, the backlog of unserviceable ammunition or ammunition whose condi- 
r service use was in doubt was reduced by only 382,000 tons. The reason 
is that 424,000 tons of ammunition were discovered to be unserviceable 
juiring work to make serviceable during this period. The funds requested 
1952 will permit continuing or initiating work on existing inventories of ammu- 
to meet requirements. 


Senator O’Manonry. Then you come for ordnance and ammuni- 
tion, which constitutes 65.41 percent of the total. 
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Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. The justification for that is in which seed. 
ule? 

Admiral ScHorrrer. An over-all statement of it is given in {| 
larger of our two books, the unclassified one, sir, on pages 512 throug! 
O17. 

Senator O’Manoney. The estimates for 1951, amounted to $636. 
915,500. How much of that has already been obligated? 

Admiral ScHorerre.. That is all obligated, sir. 

May I point out that that figure of $636,000,000 and so forth 
somewhat misleading, but we were required to put it in a misleading 
fashion because at the time this was made up the fourth supplement! 
for 1951 was still before the House and we were not permitted to pu 
in the amount of money included in the fourth supplemental. — It js ; 
bit of red tape. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is exclusive of the fourth supplemental 

Admiral ScHorrre.. My error, sir. 1 was looking at the wrong 
figures here. The heading ‘Procurement of ammunition, $636.- 
915,500” is the total for the 1951 fiscal vear. 

Senator O’Manonery. And it includes the fourth supplemental? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir, it includes the fourth supplemental. 

Senator O’Manonery. By far the bulk of that was for aircraft 
ammunition and the estimates on that item for 1952 have been reduced 
by 90 percent? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. That requires a little explanation. 

Admiral Scnorrret. The reason for that, sir, follows from the new 
funding policy that has been applied. The bulk of the money granted 
in 1951 was granted on the old funding policy of money that was 
available for the fiscal year in question and for two fiscal years follow- 
ing to cover the whole job. Then with the fourth supplemental, 
there was introduced the policy which was outlined in a Oona gata 
made earlier of giving us money enough to pay our bills throug! 
1952, and for long enough into the year 1953, to get us the reorder 
lead time. So as a result of the application of this policy under th: 
whole heading of procurement of ammunition, we had $636,915,500 
in 1951; for 1952, we have only $149,374,000. That is somewhat 
less than one quarter of the 1951 funds. 

Senator KNowLanp. Will you be coming up with a supplemental 
in addition to this? 

Admiral Scoorrret. May I answer off the record, sir? 

(Off the record.) 

Admiral ScHorrreL. Senator Knowland, in answer to your ques- 
tion I do not know whether there will be a require ment for a supp ie- 
mental covering this procurement of ordnance and ammunition. 

(Off the record.) 


ESTIMATES FOR AIRCRAFT AMMUNITION 


Senator O’Manonnry. We have this curious fact in the schedul 
presented to us here, that there has been a tremendous drop in th 
estimates for aircraft ammunition. Likewise with respect to antian- 
craft ammunition, but not as large an extent. There has been an 
increase in the estimate for antisubmarine, and an increase in the 
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estimate for miscellaneous other types of ammunition, and in inspec- 
tion there has been an increase. 

Will you give us some explanation of this 90 percent drop i in air- 
craft ammunition, and what amounts to a 50 percent drop in pol 
rraft ammunition for 1952, as compared with 1951? 

\dmiral Scuorrret. Yes, sir. The over-all result of the money 

made available in 1951, and the money requested in 1952, is that we 

will have money enough to pay for the deliveries that are actually 

made in 1952, and for long enough into 1953 to cover the reorder lead 

time. These deliveries are in accordance with the programs that 
ve been made up. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, in your judgment do these deliveries 
of ammunition of these various types supply the quantities which the 
Navy 1s likely to need? 

\dmiral ScuorrreL. They will supply the quantities that the Navy 
s going to need through the dates in question. 

senator O’Manoney. According to the policy that has been fixed 
at the upper level? 

\dmiral Scnorrrer. Yes, sir. The quantities required by the 
Navy as I say at the dates in question. As I tried to point out in my 
presentation the other day, sir, there are very large requirements 
coming along later, and we would normally be up here, Senator Know- 
land, later, asking for another increment in 1953. 


aul 


MDAP PROGRAM 


Senator KNowLANb. IT can fully understand that. T would like to 

k you this question. None of these funds take care of the MMDAP 

wram? 

\dmiral Scnorerre.. That is correct. 

Senator KANOWLAND. Is the reduction in ammunition as far as the 
Navy is concerned, and the same question might apply to the other 

‘rvices, due to the fact that vou will have the ammunition you need, 
or is it due to the fact that the productive capacity of the country is 
such that we cannot supply MDAP ammunition and meet our own 
equirements at the same time? 

\dmiral Scuorrre.. By this program, we will have the ammunition 
that we need through the middle of 1953. This will cover the am- 
munition that we need. If large MDAP requirements are added on 
top of this, they will have to be met probably by going to shift work 
n some of the ammunition plants. 

Senator O’MaAnoney. Does this estimate of yours include any items 
vhich are common to any other service? 

(\dmiral Scuorrren. Yes, sir. In aircraft ammunition, for instance, 
we are producing a very large quantity of aircraft rockets for the Air 
Force. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that if you produce them, it is at one and 
the same rate for all the services. 

\dmiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, si 

Senator O’Manonry. Do void buy any trucks or equipment of 
that kind? 

Admiral ScHornrren. No, sir. We do not buy them. We requisi- 
tion for our trucks to the Bureau of Yards and Docks, which collates 
all the requisitions of the Navy, and they are actually bought by the 
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Army for all the services. I am referring to commercial type trucks 
There are certain very specialized truc ‘ks for ammunition hand|ine- 
that we do buy, sir. ; 

Senator O’Manonry. Which are separate and distinct? 

Admiral ScHogFrFrE.L. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. They could not be otherwise, could they 

Admiral ScuorrreL. That is correct. They are very spec ialize. 

Senator O’Manonry. The reason I ask that question is 
Admiral Clexton will recall, I think, during the consideration of th, 
fourth supplemental bill, it became apparent that certain types 
equipment were being purchased for the different services at av: 
different unit cost, where it seemed quite possible—in fact, qu 
probable—that the same unit cost should apply throughtout the s: 
ice, Do vou recall? 

Admiral CLextron. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. There were certain types of equipment on 
airfields, for example, and air installations in naval and milita: 
installations, and shore installations, trucks used in the ordins: 
maintenance of an installation. 

Have vou gone into that at all so far as this budget is concerne: 

Admiral CLextron. Yes, sir. All the prices on trucks are obtained 
from the Ordnance Department of the Army. We use their exact 
cost, the same as the Ordnance Department of the Army. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, steps have been taken 
standardize the purchase of all equipment that can be standardiz: 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. The procuring service se! 
the price, and the other services must pay the procuring service that 
price in order to get the vehicle. 

Senator O’Manoney. The Army Ordnance is procuring servi 
for all such types as that? 

Admiral Ciextron. All trucks and all automotive vehicles. 

Senator O’Manoney. But it is not procuring service for the ord- 
nance we are talking about here? 

Admiral CLexton. I think you ought to answer that, Admiral. 
believe almost all ordnance is bought from the Army Ordnance. 

Admiral Scnorrret. We get practically all of our gun propellants 
that is, our smokeless powder from the Army, we get practically al! 
of our high explosives from the Army. 

Senator O’Manonery. How about the antisubmarine ammunition? 

Admiral Scnuorrret. We manufacture or contract for the metal 
parts, and so forth, of that ammunition, and we will fill that ammuni- 
tion with high explosives obtained from the Army. We will fill that 
at our own plants. The same way with our antiaircraft ammunition 

Now, in regard to these rockets that I spoke of that we are building 
for the Air Force, we originated the design, we contracted for all the 
metal parts, we will get the propellant powder, and the explosive from 
the Army. We will assemble those rockets, put in the propellant 
powder and put in the explosive, and then turn the rockets over to the 
Air Force. 

Senator O’Manoney. YourYnext item was the maintenance of 
ordnance and ammunition. 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you have any special comment on that? 
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Admiral Scuorrret. It is covered by the statement on page 5-k 
of my statement, sir. 

senator O’Manoney. Yes. I am looking at page 518 of the esti- 
mates. Maintenance and improvements, total estimate for 1951 
amounted to $32,863,000, and that is up to $78,659,000, in 1952. 
\faintenance and overhaul is likewise up, but not so substantial, less 
‘han 4 million. Surveillance and quality control is down. Advance 
hase components is up by a little over 3 million. So that the total 
for 1952 is $150,185,000 for these items as compared with $98,985,100 

1951. 

Will you give us a little comment on that? 

\dmiral ScHOBFFEL. Yes, sir. With regard to the maintenance 
and improvement of naval ordnance where the chief increase is located, 
that can be broken down into some $68,390,000 for maintenance and 
<1().350.000 for the improvement of naval ordnance. This equip- 
nent. whether installed in a fleet, whether in shore installations, or 
vored. must be maintained and kept in condition that will insure its 
effective readiness. 

In the last vear we have had a very great increase in the issuance 

spare parts resulting not only from the increased number of ves- 
-ols in actual service but also from the fact that many ships are being 
~eactivated from the reserve fleet. When these vessels were laid 
away In the reserve fleet, it was decided not to attempt to fill all of 
of their spare part lists at that time, but merely to make up requisi- 
Sons at that time of the spare parts that would be required. 

Now, since these vessels are coming into active service, it becomes 
necessary to honor these requisitions and we have had a very great 
nerease in our issue of spare parts as a result. 


OVERHAUL OF ORDNANCE MATERIAL 


Similarly there have been very great increases required in the funds 
the overhaul of ordnance material, either in vessels of the reserve 
eet that are being reactivated, or in the overhaul of material, guns, 
and so forth, that have been in store, and are now being returned and 
uit baek on board ships. 

The chief amounts of the increases are under those categories. 

Now. in regard to the maintenance and overhaul of ammunition 

Senator O'Manoney. Before vou leave the other item, precisely 
what do you mean by improvement of naval ordnance? Is it the 
improvement by the installation of these spare parts? 

\dmiral Scuorrret. No, sir. It is either the correction of a defect 
or some means is found to make the assembly more effective. It is 
put into effect by what is known as Ordalt, in other words, an Ord- 
nance alteration. Some of these are to take care of dangerous fea- 
tures that have been found. Some are to take care of improvements 
that have been found possible in the course of the last 5 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. That work is done in the ordnance installa- 
tions or is it done on shipboard? 

\dmiral Scnorrre.. The actual installation of it may be done as 
follows: Some of it is done on shipboard, some of it is done at naval 
shipyards while the ship is in for overhaul, and some of it is done on an 
ordnance assembly at one of our ordnance plants before that assembly 
is ever issued. 


84975—51——26 
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Senator O’Manonry. You say it is more than double for 1952 
1951fwas twice as much as 1950. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. The largest single job there, sir, is one we ¢al] 
the computor mark I. If I may speak off the record, sir. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, you were going to speak about the over- 
haul of ammunition, which is an interesting subject. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. That is shown on page 5-29 of the 
book, sir. This is made up primarily of three parts. The mainte 
nance of ammunition, $48,000,000; for the receipt, stowage, and issue 
of ammunition, $15,950,000, and the overhaul of torpedoes for th 
active fleet, $1,265,000. 

Under the maintenance of ammunition, a large part of these fund 
are required to bring our program to a substantially current basis } 
an elimination of all but a small part of the bac klog of unserviceab|, 
ammunition on hand at the end of World War IT, but will not elin- 
inate the continuing vearly program. of test, inspec tion, segregi ition, 
refuzing, repackaging, preservation, and modernization necessary to 
keep stocks of ammunition in a usable and safe condition. 

Senator O’Mauonry. Do vou succeed in doing that? 

Admiral ScHorrret. We succeeded substantially. I should say 
99.99 percent. Every now and then something dangerous unfor- 
tunately does get into service. 

Senator O’Manonery. That is very interesting. How long has this 
been going on? 

Admiral Scuorrret. As long as there has been ammunition. |} 
has to be watched constantly. It is under constant surveillance, to 
find ammunition that is beginning to deteriorate, and then to tak 


steps to either correct the deterioration or get rid of the bad ammu- 
nition. 


AMMUNITION DETERIORATION DECREASING 


Senator O’Mauoney. Is the rate of deterioration decreasing? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir; the rate is decreasing, because we 
have more stable compounds now than we used to have, and because 
our methods of surveillance are a good deal better, and we are able 
to catch the deterioration, if it does start, at an earlier stage. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you have to destroy ammunition? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sul 

Senator O’Manonry. How much and how often? 

Admiral ScHorrret. The process is going on constantly, si 

Senator O’Manoney. You speak of dumping it, Admiral. How do 
you dump it? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Take it out to sea, sir; the stuff that is 
dangerous and can not be economically and safely scrapped is taken 
out to sea beyond the 500-fathom curve and dumped at sea. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is it dumped in its containers? 

Admiral Scuorerre.t. No, sir. The containers are removed so that 

will not float, and so the containers can be saved. 

Senator O’Manonry. How about the metal? 

Admiral ScuorrreLt. The metal unfortunately of the ammunition 
itself is lost. We always endeavor to determine before we dump 
whether it is safe and economical to remove the metal for scrap. But 
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there are considerable quantities of ammunition for which it is not 
economical, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you want the record to show that an 
effort is made to prevent the loss of the metal? 

Admiral ScHoreFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. How lone has that been going on? 

Admiral Scuorrret. That has been going on all during my career 
in the Navy, sir. 

Senator O’ MAHONEY. So that as far as you are concerned, the 
record of the Navy is one of trving to salvage metal. 

(\dmiral SCHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Is that made necessary eae, ~ explosive 
becomes unstable, and therefore is unsafe to handle to disassociate 
the explosive from the casing? 

Admiral ScHoerre.. That occurs in some eases, sir. I think 
Captain Masterson can talk more in detail on the subject. 

Captain Masterson. Yes, that is true. In some cases the question 
is the fuze. lt They be that the fuze is judged unsafe to take out 
In that case you lose the whole thing, rather than jeopardize personnel 
and property to try to take the fuze out, so you can salvage the rest 
of the metal. 


DUMPING AND SALVAGE OF AMMUNITION METAL 


Senator O’Manonry. Have you any record of the amount of salvage 
vear by vear? 
' Captain Masrerson. Yes, we do have a record. 
Senator KNOWLAND. Do you have the amount of dumping year by 
i 
Captain Masrrrson. We have a general running account of the 
dumping and salvage. 
Senator O’Manonery. Will you supply a statement since 1945 on 
both items, the dumping and the salvage of metal? 
Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sit 
Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much 
The information requested isas follows: ) 


DISPOSAL OF UNSAFE AND UNSERVICEABLI AMMUNITION 


|. The following information in regard to disposition of unserviceable or unsafe 
smmunition components since 1945 and covering annual vears 1946 through 1950 
ibmitted: 
mmunition or ammunition components dumped, detonated or burned 
because it was unsafe for salvage totals 212,400 tons. 
bh) Serap generated, 200,700 tons. 


) 


2. This is for the most part fleet return ammunition from World War II. 
TORPEDOES 


Senator O’Manoney. On page 28 of this, the maintenance, the 
receipt and storage and the overhaul of torpedoes, if there are no 
further questions on that matter, let us go to the next. 

Have you anything to say on the maintenance and operation, page 
5-32 of the justification? 

Senator KNOwWLAND. Before we get to that, Senator, I wonder 


we could have a brief explanation of what you mean by advance base 
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components? What is included in that? There is an increase 
from $1,040,000 to $4,311,000. 

Admiral ScHorrreL. Mr. Jeckell. 

Mr. JEcKELL. Yes, sir. 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Perhaps you can answer that. What mak 
up advance base components? 

Mr. JeckELL. Capital equipment, ordnance and tools and worksh, 
equipment, some motive equipment to support an advance base 
various types. We are procuring here parts and pieces to comp| 
these sets. 

Senator KNowLanp. How much of this grows out of the Kore: 
operation? 

Mr. Jecketyu. None of it. 

Admiral Scuorrret. The increase, sir, is the result of cert; 
requirements from the Chief of Naval Operations in the increas: 
the number of advance base set-ups he wants to have available. 

Senator O’MAnoNnry. Suppose we go off the record. 

(Off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


Senator O’Manonry. The next item is in maintenance and opera 
tion of facilities. 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. The figure we are asking for in 1952 
is $68,552,000, as compared with $54,751,784 in 1951. The increas: 
sir, comes primarily from the increased level of activity that we hav 
planned for our ordnance stations. It is primarily reflected in th 
first subprogr am called maintenance and operation for which we ar 
asking $50,127,000, as compared with $40,719,784, in 1951. 

This subhead, as the name implies, is the one under which w: 
maintain our roads, our railroads, our buildings, and pay for thi 
people who do the maintenance work. 

Senator O’Manonry. Where does the Navy run railroads? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. On our stations, sir. We have about 1,500 
miles of railroad. We have practically none off the station. W 
have one or two short spurs. I think we have one short spur that 
connects up with a railroad outside. 

In our ammunition depots in particular we have large mileages of 
railroad leading to the various magazines. 

Senator O’ MAHONEY. So it is proper to say that it takes 1,500 miles 
of railroad to run the Navy? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sil 

Senator O'Manoney. How about photographic equipment and 
supplies. There we jump — $918,000 to $1,350,000. 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, si 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. In 1950, the obligations were only $538,000 
What does Ordnance use photographic equipment for? 

Admiral ScHorFrFEL. We use a great amount of it, sir, in our 
research and development work primarily. We use it to a minor 
extent at practically all of our stations for obtaining records of work 
and methods of work. But the principal requirement is in connection 
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with research and development, and a very large part of this is 
oscillographs, that is, film for oscillographs, films for chronographs, in 
which we measure the velocity of projectiles, and things of that nature. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you do with all the photographs 
that are taken? 

Admiral Scuorrret. When they are film records of oscillograph 
and chronographs, they are carefully measured to obtain the figures 
from them and those figures go into computations. As to what 
becomes of all the straight photogr aphs, sir, they all go into the basic 
records of the Navy. They are filed in the files of the station, and 
copies are furnished to the Navy Department. 

Senator O’Manoney. It must take an awful lot of storage space to 
file between half-a-million and a million-and-a-half-dollar value of 
photographs per year. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Every station has some stowage space, sir. 
| have never seen one where the photographic stowage space was 
ther than a modest room or two. Of course, much of these funds 
here, sir, are in specialized cameras, if 1 may speak off the record a 
moment. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator O’Manoney. I am just anxious to know that in your 
opinion this money is needed, and that the photographic activities 
are efficiently carried on and could serve and do serve a real purpose. 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. They are scientific photographic 
activities in general. 

Senator O’Manonery. They are not the ordinary photographing of 
social events or dedications and things of that kind, are they? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. There is some of that, sir, but it is an ex- 
tremely minor amount. These funds are substantially and primarily 
for scientific purposes 


AMOUNT FOR CAMERAS 


Senator O’Manonry. How much of the total will be for cameras? 
Admiral Scoorrre.. I would estimate that about 60 percent of 
that total amount would be for equipment; most of which would be 
ameras. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. That is modern complex photographic ma- 
chines? 

\dmiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir; some of them are very complex and 
ery special. 

Senator O’Manonery. I notice the packing of household effects is 
running up. 

\dmiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, that is primarily here at the Naval Gun 
Factory in Washington. Here in Washington we are responsible for 
he packaging of household effects for all those who are entitled to that 
privilege by law for the whole area round and about. It does not 
apply merely to the personnel of the Bureau of Ordnance. It applies 
to all of the personnel in the Navy in the Washington area. The 
Naval Gun Factory’s part of that makes up the majority of that 
figure, 

Senator O’Manoney. You do the packaging for the whole Navy? 

Admiral Scnorrren. We do the packaging for the whole Navy in the 
Washington area, 
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Senator O’Manonry. Support of overseas bases is up two-thirds 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Yes, sir. The major part of the funds re- 
quested, $1,845,000, is for the ordnance facilities at bases which ar 
supporting the Korean operations. The funds are required for payment 
of stevedoring and other charges in connection with the handling of 
ammunition and for the maintenance and rehabilitation of magazines 
at the above locations. There are certain other locations mentioned 
here also, sir. These funds will also be used for the charges involved 
in the receipt, issue, and surveillance of ammunitions and the maga 
zines. At one station there will also be certain rental costs of facilities 
which will be more advantageous to the Government than construct io; 
of additional facilities. 

Senator O’Manoney. | observe on pages 5-34, 35, and 36 there is a 
table of employment at all ordnance shore stations. 

Admiral ScHoerre.. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. These figures are the same as those which, 
you summarized earlier in your statement, or is there some variance 

Admiral Scuorrren. Unfortunately they are not quite the same, 
sir. These figures here are the employment at ordnance stations 
although some of these people are paid from other appropriations not 
under the Bureau of Ordnance. ‘The figures I have given you earlie: 
showed the employment from Bureau of Ordnance appropriations 
and included some people that we pay for at naval shipyards, so thi 
two lists are not exactly comparable. 

Senator O’Manonry. What does NAD stand for? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Naval ammunition depot. 

Senator O’Manonry. NOP? 

Admiral Scoorrre.. Naval ordnance plant. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think you ought to explain NTS. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Naval torpedo stations. 

Senator O’Manoney. If there is no objection, we will insert thes Si 
three pages in the record, together with this statement you have ma 
distinguishing this list from the list that was given earlier. 

Admital Scuorrret. Yes, sir. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


Employment at Ordnance shore stations, including personnel paid from 
appropriations 


Actual June 


30, 
1950 


ie, Nev 
. Mas 
ind, Calif 
Alester, OKla 
New Orleans, La 
IB ch, C 


Solo annex 

hu, T. H 

rdnance plants 
t Park, Il 


. Kev West, Fla 

NOL, White Oak, Md 

NU, White Sand N. Mex 
Lorpedo i \ 


Vew port 


! 


, Wash 
1 ©. Zz 
Marianas Islands 
irl Harbor, T. H 
1 Francisco, Calif 
vy York, N. ¥ 
Newport, R. 1 
rdnance depot: Puget Sound, 
nd ND: Guantanamo Bay 
L\ M AG 
Key West, Fla 
Port Chicago, Calif 
Theodore, Ala 
\ Mdiak, Alaska 
(fuam, Mariana Islands 
Gun Factory, Washington, 
{ 
Powder Factory, Indian 
id, Md. (ineluding Explosive 
rdnance School) 
il Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va 


tnotes at 


end of table, p. 406. 
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Employment at Ordnance shore stations, including personnel paid from « 
appropriations—Continued 


| ma ae Estimated June 30, 1951 | Estimated Jun 


Civil- Personne! on Person: 
ian board y 
| Per- ‘status! | ——_— Status! 
| sonnel |* tatus Status 
on | Civil- Mili 
board | ian tary ? 


Central Torpedo Office (naval), 
Newport, R. I 
Ordnance Stock Office (naval), 
Washington, D. C 
Nav«l Inspector of Ordn: ance: 
Rochester, N. 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Midvale, Pa 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Silver Spring, Md 
Teste. D.C 
Long Island, N. Y 
Naval Inspector Powder: Penns 
Grove, N. J 
Naval Ordnance Experimental Unit 
Washington, D. C_.. 


> - 
> - 


> FF PPP Pr rrr - 
PPP PP Pe 
> PP reer 


> 


PR sith tote ates Sos 
Active wees 
Maintenance Sokeeek 
Partial maintenance 
Inactive 





61 | 32, 484 61 


‘A =active; M=maintenance; P=partial maintenance; I=inactive. 
? Includes Marines, 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Senator O’Manoney. Industrial mobilization. 

Admiral Scnoerre.. I shall ask Mr. Tann to speak to that, 
may, because he can do so better than I. 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. On what page is this? 

Mr. Tann. 5-63. 

Industrial mobilization is divided into four main categories. Cate- 
gory 1 is the reserve plants, the naval industrial reserve ordnance 
plants, which are part of our manufacturing and production organiza- 
tion. Category 2 is preservation of machine tools and production 
equipment, including final inspection gages for ammunition. Cat: 
gory 3 are the industrial preparedness measures, of which I have 
list of what are proposed for fiscal 1952, and the fourth consists o! 
six measures for interdepartmental planning, where, for instance 
great deal of our work with contractors is getting them lined up fi 
industry mobilization planning tasks; that is, plans for the productio' 
of ordnance items which they would be required to produce under 
industrial mobilization planning, is taken care of by various field 
offices, and we are required to pay our per-bureau share. 

Senator O’Manoney. I observe that the appropriation for reserve 
plants is only $515,000 as compared with $2,903,150 for 1951. Does 
that mean that most of the reserve plants have been put into activity? 

Mr. Tann. It does, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And only a very few remain? 
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Mr. TANN. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many? 

Mr. TaAnn. I think there are 8 out of 22. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will they all be brought in in 1952? 

Mr. Tann. Not all, sir. I think there will be two remaining. 

Senator O’MaAnonry. With those reserve plants which are “brought 
into activity in 1952, will the Navy be sufficiently equipped for its 
needs? 

\ir. Tann. With the addition of certain facilities which will become 

rt of the commercial contractor’s contracts, in other words, certain 
machine tools he will need, or perhaps an alteration to a building, or 
something of that kind. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, in considering the fourth supplemental 
we made a limitation on the Navy appropriation so as to cut down the 
amount you could spe nd on brick and mortar as the phrase goes 

Mr. TAnNn. Yes, sir, 

Senator O’Manonry. You are not asking for any of that now? 

\ir. Tann. Yes, sir; there is some in the 1952 estimate. 

Senator O’Manonry. Where is it? 

Mr. Tann. We have in 1952, under land, a request to buy the land 
which underlies two Government-owned buildings in Pittsfield, Mass. 
We have owned those buildings since 1941 or early 1942; the land was 
owned by the General Electric Co. We are now about to buy the 
underlying land, so we will have complete title to both the buildings 
and the land. 

Senator THyr. Mr. Chairman, may I learn for what those buildings 
are used ? 

TANN. Yes, sir. They are naval ordnance reserve plant No. 1, 

| Pittsfield, used for the production of the Mark 56 gunfire control 

a m, and the No. 2 plant is used for Mark 35 and Mark 34 torpedo, 
both of which General Electric is producing for us. 

Senator TuHyr. How did the Government happen to construct 
these buildings on properties that they did not own at the time? 
What was the nature of the contract? 

Mr. Tann. The nature of the contract for plant No. 1 was a plant 
that was built for the production of Mark 37 directors, that is, part of 
the Mark 37 gunfire-control system. Plant No. 2 was a plant that 
was built by Bureau of Ships, and at the end of the war was taken over 
by the Bureau of Ordnance because the Bureau of Ships had no longer 
any interest in the Pittsfield work, whereas we used it as a storage 
point, 

Senator Tuyr. Did General Electric operate those plants? 

\ir. Tann. Yes, sir; both of them. 

Senator THyr. What was the nature of the contract that the 
Government entered into with General Electric at the time they 
constructed the buildings? 

Mir. Tann. That was a facility contract. It was a contract to 
build a building on the land that was adjacent to and a part of the 
Pittsfield Ordnance Work Section, as they call it. The Bureau of 
Ordnance built one building on that land, and the Bureau of Ships 
built one building. 

Senator THyr. What was the rental per year for the use of the 
— What rental fee did the Government pay for the use of the 
and? 
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Mr. Tann. I am not prepared to answer that question. TI do no} 
know, sir, at the moment. 

Admiral Scoorrret. May we get that information for the record? 

Senator Toye. I should like to have it. 

(The information is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF PAYMENT OF RENTAL FEE FOR PRIVATELY OWNED LAND A1 
PLANTS NOs. 1 AND 2, PITTSFIELD, MAss. 
There have been no rental fess paid on privately owned land at plants Nos 
and 2, Pittsfield, Mass. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AT PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


Naval industrial reserve ordnance plant No. 1, Pittsfield 

The Bureau of Ordnance contracted with the General Electric Co. on Mare! 
21, 1941, for the construction of a building and facilities capable of producing 
Mark 37 gun directors. This building was to be erected on company-owned land 
and the contract contains an option to buy the land for a sum of °$34,000.  [; 
was the intention of the Bureau at that time to have another facility erecced o1 
the property to manufacture 1.1 machine gun directors. On July 31, 1942, th: 
Bureau released a portion of the land because the 1.1 machine gun was substituted 
by the 40-millimeter antiaircraft machine gun. The original portion of land 
contained 34 acres. The revised option provides for the purchase of 17.084 
acres of land for the sum of $17,084. This plant is producing Mark 56 gu 
fire-control systems. 

Naval industrial reserve ordnance plant No. 2, Pittsfield 

On February 19, 1942, the Bureau of Ships contracted for the erection of a 
building on General Electric property adjacent to the NIROP No. 1. This 
parcel of land contains approximately 17.5 acres. At the conclusion of Wor 
War ITI the building was declared surplus to the needs of the Bureau of SI} 
and was transferred to the Bureau of Ordnance. The option clause to purchas 
this parcel states in effect that the purchase shall be by agreement or arbitrati: 
but such price shall not exceed the cost to the contractor of the land plus the 
cost of all improvements made to or upon the same and beneficial assessment 
paid thereon at the contractor’s expense subsequent to its acquisition of th: 
land, nor shall such price include any allowances for any improvements made | 
or upon the land at the Government’s expense. 

The NIROP No. 2 is presently being used for the production of torpedoes 

Senator Taye. Thank you, sir. I am sorry for the interruption 

Admiral Scuorerret. May I interject, sir, it is my understanding 
that when these buildings were erected the company gave us an optior 
to purchase the land. In the case of plant No. 1, the option is for 
$25,000. Ido not remember immediately how much land is involved 

Senator O’Manoney. How much money is involved? What is in 
the budget for it? 

Mr. Tann. $85,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that an agreed price? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir, that is an estimated price. An appraisal is 
being made. 

Senator O’Manoney. If there was an option at the time th 
facility was built, it ought to pretty well determine that. Who will 
conduct this transaction? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Bureau of Yards and Docks, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is really outside of your jurisdiction 
is it not? 

Admiral Scuorerrer. Yes, sir; in these details. 

Senator O’Manonrey. We reach it here only through industria! 
moblilization. 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Is it customary, Admiral, to build Govern- 
ment facilities on privately owned land without some definite under- 
standing? 

{dmiral ScHOEFFEL. No, sir; it is not. The understandings take 
the form either of the Government owning the land, or the Govern- 
ment getting a very long term lease on the land, or the Government 
or iting a direct option on the land, or the contracter making an agree- 
ment to purchase the building ao the Government at cost minus 
ae caste. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me ask Admiral Clexton to have a com- 
plete statement of this transaction prepared for the record. I would 
like to know when the transaction was initiated, and on what terms, 
what if any = were given by the sre rs of the land, and whether 
or not the Government through the N avy has to negotiate for the 
purchase of this land without any assurance as to what the price 
will be. 

\dmiral CLexTon. Yes, su 

Senator KNowLANpD. | wonder, Mr. Chairman, how many similar 
cases do we have? 

Senator O’Manonry. We ought to know that. 

Senator KNOowLAND. I do not know whether there are half a dozen 
or a hundred. 


EXPANSION OF PRIVATE FACILITIES 


Senator O’Manonry. One of the reasons we wrote the amendment 
when we were studying the fourth supplemental bill was that it 


seemed rather poor judgment for the Government to spend money to 
expand private facilities. It is all night to bu machine tools and 
equipment to put in the private facilities, because such equipment 
the private company would searcely ever buy for their own activ- 
ities. But that is different from brick and mortar, because a modern 
uuilding is a good investment, no matter what its content may be. 
So we put in an express limitation as to the amount that was to be 
vallable for the expansion of private facilities But here we come 
cross a very different thing, which is the construction of a Govern- 
nent building on land that the Government does not own and ap- 
parently had not leased. So I think we ought to know the answer 
to these questions, including the very pertinent question of Senator 
Knowland as to how ms LIL\ other instances of the kind there ma be, 
| think you might have that matter referred to the Secretary’s office 
for review in all the services. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, si 

Information referred to is as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Michaud Ordnance Plant, New Orleans, La. Former Higgins Aircraft 
_ Planecor 1569, sold by War Assets to Board of Commissioners of the Port 
ew Orleans.) 
When were the contracts made? (Civil No. 698 
ndemnation suit for leasehold interest by the United States was filed on 
20, 1951. Order of possession on the unoccupied portion of plant was 
d April 21, 1951, which order fixed the dates on which tenants had to vacate 
ray cupied portion of the premises 
dental: Not vet determined bv court. 
lerm: From date of possession April 21, 1951) to June 30, 1952, 
vear to year on 30 davs’ notice, to 1975. 
\rea: 1.000.226 acres. 
} Right to remove within a reasonable time after the expiration of the term 


or subsequent extensions thie reof, Any and all Improve nts and structures 


ced thereon by or for the United States, subject, however, to existing easements 


publie roads and highways, public utilities, railroads and pipelines 
se: Plant to be operated for United States by Chrysler Corp. to manufacture 
ngines. 


Does the Government have to negotiate in regard to price of land? 


Cieneral Steel Castings Co., Granite Citv, Tl. 
29 When were contracts for such plants made? 
February 28, 1951, effective March 1, 1951 (DA—11—0382 eng 455 
8 Rental: $1 for term, acknowledged. 
ferm: March 1, 1951, through June 30, 1951, subjeet to automatic renewal to 
February 28, 1956, or until such later date as all outstanding supply contracts 
between Ordnance and contractors terminate, plus 1 vear thereafter to remove 
Government improvements. 
Restoration: Government shall pay lessor $48,700 upon performance by lessor 
following: 
Removal of equipment and facilities and demolition or removal of two build- 
neluding foundations These are buildings No. 126A and 126B. 
Remove 2,600 lineal feet of railroad track, ete., and reinstall like amount {e- 
ive 1,100 lineal feet of 15-foot-wide hard-surfaced roadway and reinstall 1,200 
hard-surfaced 15-foot width roadway to clear the site area. 
Relocate electric lines; relocate and install gas lines, and install 400 feet of new 
ra , Stes 
Government shall have right to make alterations, attach fixtures, and ereet 
lditions, struetures, or signs, Same to remain property of Government Mmav be 
oved or disposed of by Governmen 
Government to restore premises, except buildings 126A and 126B, relocated 
adwav and railroad trackage, ete., within 1 vear (or such additional time mu 
ially agreed upon). Lessor must give notice of 20 days before expiration of lease 
restoration is desired. 
(nv inerease in taxes to lessor’s land, due to Government oecupaney and erec- 
of buildings to be borne by Government (amount not to exeeed $150,000 
Use: For military purposes in connection with heat treatment of ordnance 
juipment 
t. Does the Government have to negotiate in regard to the price of land? 
Yes 
1. General Steel Castings Co., Eddvstone, Pa 
2 VW hen were contracts for such plants made? 
March 1, 1951 (DA 49-O80-eng 504 
What were the terms or options in the contracts prior to construction? 
‘ental: $1 for term, acknowledged. 
Term: From March 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, subject to automatic renewal 
February 28, 1956, or until such later date as all outstanding supply contracts 
een Ordnance and contractors terminated, plus | year thereafter to remove 
vernment improvements 
rovernment shall have rights to make alterations, attach fixtures, and erect 
tions, structures or signs, same to remain property of Government; may be 
ved or disposed of by Government. 
‘overnment to restore premises at expiration of lease within 1 year (or such 
additional time mutually agreed upon). Lessor must give notice of 20 days 
ore expiration of lease if restoration is desired. 


( 
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Any increase in taxes to lessor’s land due to Government occupancy and 
tion of buildings to be borne by Government (amount not to exceed $150,000). 
Use: Construction and installation of facilities for the heat treatment and rac 

graphic examination of armor castings. 


4. Does the Government have to negotiate in regard to price of land? 
Yes. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Arr ForcE 


1. The Department of the Air Force has cognizance of portions of two p 
which are not constructed on Government-owned property. These plant 
tions were constructed under emergency plant-facilities contracts, as autho: 
by the act of July 2, 1940 (50 Stat. 1171), and are on contractor-owned 
There is no formal lease agreement applicable to the land on which the addit 
were constructed. The above plant additions were constructed at Clev 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and at Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft C 
Downey, Calif. 

The above-mentioned emergency plant-facilities contracts were approve 
the dates indicated: Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., March 5, 1941; Consolida 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., October 30, 1940. 

3. The emergency plant-facilities contract provided that the contractor 
right bv retention notice, given within 99 davs after notice that the contra t 
be terminated, to retain for its own use outright, free of anv interest of the Go 
ment, any separate complete plant, or addition to existing plant, or of the e 
emergency plant facilities, and/or to negotiate at an agreed fair value or cos 
established by the final cost certificate, less an amount representing depreciat 
obsolescence, and loss of value due to use for national-defense purposes. 
within 99 davs from the date of the retention notice, no agreement can be rea 
respecting the disposal of the Government-owned improvements, the contra 
mav transfer such improvements, but not the land on which thev are located 
the Government and require the removal thereof bv the Government and restors 
tion of the contractor’s premises and facilities affected by the removal to a eo 
tion as good as immediately prior to the acquisition or construction of such fa 
ties. 

4. The Department of the Air Force mav negotiate with regard to the pric 
the land on which the above plant additions were constructed or, under the 
thority of the Defense Production Act of 1959, the land may be requisitioned at a 
price which is determined fair and reasonable. Current negotiations are being 
conducted by the Department of the Air Force to clear the title to the land 
which the above plant additions exist. 


Senator O’Manoney. Let us proceed, Mr. Tann. 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. We have machine tools and_ production 
equipment again. Here we are down on machine tools from $8,985,000 
to $5,343,000. 

Mr. Tann. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. So far as industrial mobilization is concerned, 
we do not need as many tools. 

Mr. Tann. That is right, and there are fewer tools there to main- 
tain.  Industrial-preparedness measures, those are  production- 
engineering studies, and pilot lines on items which have been recently 
released from research and development for production, and we are 
making the study for the purpose of feeling our way, and making 
pilot productions in order to find the best method of making these 
at mass-production rates. 

Senator O’Manoney. Who does this? 

Mr. Tann. There are several contractors, sir. I have a representa- 
tive list of them off the record, if I may? 

(Off the record.) 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me interrupt to say that pages 5-65 of 
the justification will be inserted in the record, because it contains a 
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description of the various projects included in the industrial-pre- 
paredness measures. 
The information referred to is as follows:) 


3. Industrial preparedness measures 
1950 obligations. -......-.-- Scab ora : $1, 497, 022 
1951 estimates a is on a ah oh : al goats alo vat wes, - Oe 
1952 estimates re ee oe eee 


Description of program content 

This program includes projects as follows: 

a) Measures for the elimination or reduction of critical materials in the 
production of military items for which there will be substantial requirements. 

' (b) Measures designed to accomplish basic production planning for those 
critical military items which will not be produced prior to July 1, 1952, in sufficient 
quantities to accomplish minimum industrial preparedness. 

Measures for the establishment of production lines, or the accomplishment 
of educational orders, in the case of critical military items which have long-lead 
times and for which substantial future requirements will exist, but which are not 
being procured in quantity during the period ending July 1, 1952. 

Measures concerning newly developed items for which volume production 

hniques will be needed. 

e) Measures for the completion of projects already under way, for which 
substantial sums have been expended and work accomplished that will be wasted 
unless the project is completed. 

‘') Measures for the improvement of the producibility of items or for the 
improvement or development of manufacturing processes, and of process and 
final inspection methods. 


Basis and justification for funds requested 
lhe funds requested are required for projects now under way with early promise 
of successful completion and for additional projects of high priority in the mobili- 
ition planning of the Bureau of Ordnance. i 
Inereased emphasis will be placed on the joint Army-Navy pilot line for mo- 
bilization production of cold-extruded projectiles. Cold-extrusion production 
ethods applied to certain commercial products have reflected a considerable 
saving of raw material and increased production efficiency. This program is 
intended to apply such advantages to the projectile-production program. 


4. Interdepartmental planning 
1950 obligations. .......--- a : stereo 
1951 estimates. ........ ‘ .---- $200, 000 
ba GUNNS o Joe cs. eee 5 ahaa 500, 000 


ripltion of program content 
This program supports the field inspection services for services rendered for 
Bureau of Ordnance in connection with total industrial-mobilization planning. 
sis and justification for funds requested 
lhe funds requested herein will be necessary to meet the costs of the following 


projects: 


Requirements program__-_-. : eS _. $150, 000 
Production-allocation program - . - ; i eben a 200, 000 
lndustrial-security-preparedness program _ _- xia 150, 000 


500, 000 


BARDEN CORP. PLANT 


Mr. Tann. In 1942, in the Norden bombsight program wherein 
- Bureau of Ordnance supplied the bombsight for the Army Air 
( ore one of the greatest detriments to continued production was 
‘lack of suitable ball bearings of which one of those which is in 
this plastic case is an example. Therefore we got together certain ve rv 
well informed and experienced people who had done a great deal of 
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work in small ball bearings in Sweden, American citizens, and wo 
set up a project, a facility called Barden Corp., and they made thp 
ball bearings for our Mark 18 gun sight for airborne ordnance, »1( 
also for the Mark 18 and 23 Norden bombsights used both by th 
Army and Navy. 

At the close of the war we did not think we would ever need tha; 
facility again. In other words. it was too expensive a stand-by 
plant to just stand by, so we sold it under the existing procedure for 
disposal. It was declared surplus, went to War Assets, and they sold 
it to the Barden Corp. They were going to make ball bearings fo; 
such exact things as television cameras. and other cameras, all very 
precise equipment. , 


PRECISION BEARINGS DEVELOPMENT 


A large development program came along from all of the services 
with the result that their production curve for precision bearings for 
the services took a sharp rise. 

About 2 years ago, as one of my duties in industrial mobilizatioy 
planning involves planning for the future, | began to find out with all 
of the planning, intelligence being transferred from the man to the 
machine to the instrument, there was a tremendous demand for bal! 
bearings for instruments and | happen to know there were only two 
companies in this country that could make bearings of that kind. 
Many bearing manufacturers said in World War IT “Yes, we can”. 
but when they found out the limitations and ran a few, they found they 
could not, because they were not accustomed to this super-precise 
manufacture. 

Senator O’Manonry. How was it done? 

Mr. Tann. The ball bearing outer race is produced on an automatic 
screw machine, which is a machine which takes a piece of tubing and 
reduces it to proper size. Later it goes into an automatic grinde: 
where it is ground to almost unbelievable tolerances plus or minus 
1/100,000 of an inch in some cases. The same is true for the inner 
races. The balls are made by a drop forging process, and a continuing 
grinding process between two plates. Then there are many, many 
inspections along the line. They are inspected, assembled, and in- 
spected again. 

Senator O’Manonry. How is it possible to inspect an item so small 
as one of these ball bearings to detect a flaw in such a ball bearing? 

Mr. Tann. It is mostly by electrical and ultrasonic testing devices, 
some of which were built especially for this particular operation. The 
amount of rejections on bearings built by competent bearing manu- 
facturers and used by informed instrument makers who know how to 
handle them is remarkably small. We had a rejection rate in the early 
days of 1942 of around 50 percent of the bearings produced. We have 
that down now to a rejection rate of 10 percent which is ecnsidered 
quite good for work of this kind. There is & great expansion of this 
super-precision ball-bearing industry going on at the present time 
because there is nowhere near as much capacity in this country yet 
as will be required by the mobilization requirements. The difficult 
part of it is that it would not be possible to construct and equip a 
plant like this in less than a year or a year and a half, should full 
mobilization occur. 
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Senator KNowLANpb. Do we know how much of the production of 
the Swedish plants, how much is going to the Soviet Union? 


JOINT MILITARY MISSION INVESTIGATING SHIPMENTS 
TO SOVIET UNION 


Mr. Tann. There was a joint mission sponsored by the Munitions 
Board that went over to Europe to investigate precision bearing 
production. They visited Sweden, Switzerland, It: iulv, and France, 
and also stopped off at E ngland, to see what the possibilities were of 
our obtaining some ball bearings from those countries. It is possible, 
and they are debating now as to whether or not that shall be done. 

In answer to your direct question, I attended one of the meetings 
of the American Ordnance Association, where a report was rendered 
by this group who had been over there, and they said yes, definitely 
some of their production, particularly from Italy, was going behind 
the iron curtain. 

Senator O’Manoney. From Italy? 

Mr. TANN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyre. Are we getting plant facilities tooled to produce 
somewhere near the maximum need? 

Mr. Tann. We are getting plant facilities tooled, Senator, but I 
regret it is not near what the maximum mobilization need would be. 

Senator KNowLanp. Was not that the chief Achilles heel of the 
German situation when we knocked out their ball bearing production? 

Mr. TaAnn. Yes, sir. It was not this particular type. The partic- 
ular plant where we made the raid was devoted prim: arily to the larger 
ball bearings used in tanks and automotive vehicles. We have a joint 
effort now under way for expanding the Barden Corp. plant. I have 
a request for funds in here to set up a plant for reserve production 
capacity. In other words, what [ am trying to do is to buy time, to 
buy that year or year and a half. 


STATUS OF TOOL MANUFACTURING 


Senator Tuyr. Are you getting the tools manufactured, and 
processed to a point where if in the event you had one plant knocked 
out, you would be able to equip another plant So you would not be 
completely crippled? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir, we have not yet. We have within the limits 
of our appropriations equipped the second plant of the Barden Corp. 
With the money requested here we would expect to do that which 
we have designated. 

Senator Tuoyr. Have you been handic ‘apped by limited funds 
getting the expansion you think is necessary? 

Mr. Tann. I would say at the time we made this expansion of the 
Barden Corp., we thought we were going to be on the safe side for that 
time, but the demand has made that decision obsolete, and that is 
why we are up here for more funds at this time. 

Senator Tuyr. But you can report that you have achieved what 
you endeavored at the time vou made the request for the funds? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You have achieved that? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 
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EXPANSION OF PLANTS 


Senator Toyz. And now you recognize that if we are going to 
expand, we must expand further in the plants that will produce these 
bearings? 

Mr. Tann. That is right. 

Senator Toyz. But you are not confining yourself to one plant, 
so to speak. You are trying to get yourself equipped to process in 
some other plant in the event ; something should happen to your plant? 

Mr. Tann. That is right, geographically removed from the now 
known producer, that is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Tann, I think you have covered your 
subject, have you not? . 

Mr. Tann. I believe I have, sir. 

I have one other point, if I may , Mr. Chairman. I mentioned this 
morning a production of cold extruded projectiles. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 


JOINT ARMY-NAVY PROJECTILES PLANT 


Mr. Tann. I have in here a considerable sum which is matched, if 
I may use the term, by the equivalent sum from the Army. It will 
be a joint Army-Navy plant. The cost of this will be shared by the 
two services. We can arrange and revise our production in this plant 
where we may run 90 millimeter projectiles for the Army and the 
same press will take our 3’’/50 caliber antiaircraft projectiles. 

Senator O’Manonry. You do not have that moving into mass 
production yet? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir, not what we call mass production. Our largest 
run has been 50,000 3-inch projectiles, and we put that run in to find 
out what the wear would be on the tools. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is experimental. 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Admiral Schoeffel, you have some compara- 
tively small items here, the Naval Reserve, and so forth. Perhaps 
there ought to be some discussion of departmental administration, 
although that takes only 0.63 per cent of the total of your appropri- 
ation. That seems to begin on page 5-71 here. Here we have the 
question of personal services again, which was discussed this morning, 
probably adequately, I think, unless members desire to ask a question. 

Admiral ScuorrreL. Page 5-71 shows a breakdown of our request 
under some 16 different headings, in which the one for personal ser- 
vices is by much the largest. These personal services are for the 
civil service personnel on duty in the Bureau of Ordnance in the Navy 
Department here in the District of Columbia, sir. The other 15 
subheads show various other items that come under this ac tivity 9. 
The next largest item is that for civilian travel. That item covers 
not only the travel of civilians in the Bureau itself, but covers the 
travel of civilians throughout the entire Bureau of Ordnance estab- 
lishment, field as well as Bureau, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. What steps do you take to keep that down? 

Admiral Scuorrret. We require thorough justification to the 
commanding officer of the station or to the head of the division 
concerned within the Bureau of Ordnance. The stations are each 
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given an allotment for travel, sir, which permits the Bureau to main- 
tain a policing of the station’s ‘use of their travel funds. 


RECRUIT AND TRANSPORT OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Senator O’Manoney. I notice you have an item here “Recruit and 
transport of civilian personnel to their oui stations. 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonrny. How much is allotted for that item of 
expenditure? 

Admiral ScnorrreLt. Mr. Meyer, can you supply that? 

\ir. Meyer. That was not specifically broken down. It is esti- 
mated at around better than $100,000 would be required for that 
purpose. That was an estimate. It was not paid in former years. 
It is something that recently we have been paying. It is being done 
by the Navy in order to induce people to come to work for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator O’Manonry. What distances would you have to transport 
these personnel? 

Mr. Mryer. That varies, sir. Normally we recruit from the 
nearest possible source. In other words, we have our various activi- 
ties spread throughout the country, and naturally we get them from 
the nearest source. However, it does vary. 

Senator O’Manonry. So far as civilian personnel is concerned, 
there is no provision for housing them, is there? 

\ir. Murer. None that I am aware of, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. So this merely means that you hire a person 
in one city and pay his traveling costs to the new post where the 
station is, and let him provide his own housing facility there. How 
long has it been necessary to bring people in? 

\ir. Meyer. Depending upon what type of personnel is concerned, 
we have in the Department been bringing people in from the States 
for some time. We have recruiters out. 

Senator O’Manonry. You mean you have been paying the trans- 
portation of people to come to Washington to go into the Department? 

Mr. Meyer. Not until just recently, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is it really necessary? 

Mr. Meyer. We find it very difficult in recruiting certain technical 
people, particularly our ordnance engineers. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I might say, sir, that even with this induce- 
ment, we are not offering anything like the inducements that industry 
is offering today. Industry will pay a man’s travel expenses to come 
in to be interviewed before they even hire him. They will pay his 
family’s expenses to anc from if he is hired. We are not paying any- 
one’s expenses until that person is hired. 


OREIGN LIAISON ON STANDARDIZATION OF ARMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Senator O’Manonry. What about the maintenance of foreign 
liaison in connection with naval policy on standardization of arms 
and equipment? 

\dmiral Scnorrret. That has to do, sir, with paying the travel 
expenses of some of our employees in making trips to foreign countries 
in connection with standardization. Now, for instance, very recently 
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we sent a party to Europe that participated in the standardization 
discussions in connection with NATO. 

Senator THyr. How many people were in the party that traveled 
to Europe? 

Admiral Scuorrret. I am sorry, I don’t know this moment. Do 
you know, Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. I do not have that information. 

Admiral Scuorrret. I can ssure you, sir, that these people work, 

Senator O’Manonry. Wait a minute. 

Senator Tuyx. I am just a little surprised, Admiral Schoeffel. 

Admiral Scnorrret. I am sorry, sir. What I meant to say was 
this. It is not a junket. 

Senator TuHye. Admiral, I am sure that if vou sent a group of men 
over to Europe there must be someone here who knows how many 
went in the group and what was the neccessity of sending a flock, 
if it happened to be a flock. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Yes, sir. I will be happy to get that for the 
record; that is, a statement of how many went in this particular group. 

Senator O’Manonery. Now, you understand you are under serious 
obligation to justify this item. 

Admiral Scuorrren. As an example, sir, in 1947 I took a group of 
mixed civilian personnel and naval personnel to London. We were 
there for 10 days. 

If I recall correctly, we had five civil and, besides myself, three 
naval personnel. We discussed with the British Admiralty and with 
the British Ministry of Supply personnel the question of the — 
ities of standardization of naval weapons between the British Navy 
and the United States Navy. We came to certain agreements at that 
time that have led to action since then in the direction of standard- 
ization. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, Admiral, why did you need so many men, so 
much personnel to go over there and to sit down and discuss this 
question? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. Because the questions to be discussed, sir, 
were highly technical and covered a very broad field of subjects. It 
was primarily on the question of the possibility of standardization 
of antiaircraft weapons, but it also covered antisubmarine weapons 
to a considerable extent. 

Now, I took with me our chief engineer of the Bureau. IT had the 
chief civil man in our Ballistics Division. I had another man who 
was technically competent in what is called the interior ballistics of 
guns, that is, the design of the gun barrel itself and of the breech 
block and all that goes into it. I had with me a man who is particu- 
larly competent on aircraft guns. 

Senator Tuyr. Admiral, did you fly over or did you go by boat? 

Admiral ScuorrreL. We flew over and we flew back in military 
aircraft. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 













Senator Tuyr. There is an item here, item 14, out of the ordinary 
expenses. I noticed that you had for that $104,786 in 1950, that you 
have presently available $275,000, and that you anticipate that you 
will need $350,000 in the estim: ited 1952 budget. What are these out 
of the ordinary expenses? 
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\dmiral Scuorrret. Mr. Meyer will respond to the question. 
Mr. Meyer. This provides for those programs which are not 
covered’ in any other budget activity. Examples of items that are 
budgeted for here include beneficial suggestions, ordnance exhibits, 
and also a great portion of this is for the rearrangement of space, 
partitioning, painting, et cetera, due to the expansion of the Bureau, 


RENTAL OF ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Senator O’Manoney. Would you mind turning to page 5-78? 
There you find, with respect to certs ain additional machines which are 
re quired, that there is a column entitled “Cost per month, including 
excise tax.’ There you show $555 a month for one accounting 
machine, $110 a month for three re producers—I suppose that is the 
unit cost—$88 a month for collators, $39 a month for punchers, and 
verifiers. 

Now, I assume that these are all patented machines for which you 
pay a monthly rental? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. Yes, si 

Senator O’Manoney. It has always seemed very curious to me that 
the Government issues a patent and receives very little consideration, 
in fact, none that I know of, from the patentee for the use of the 
patent. Now, without the patent the International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. would have no protection at all against the use of its 
machines. But the Government, which affords the protection, had 
no protection, in turn, against the very high rate. 

Now, what is this ‘‘inclusive of excise tax’’? 

Admiral ScHorrret. May I ask Mr. Mever to respond. 

Mr. Meyer. That is a 10-percent excise tax which the International 
Business Machines Corp. charges the Bureau of Ordnance. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, what you are saying is that the Inter- 
National Business Machines Corp. does what a State cannot do—it 
taxes the Government of the United States. 

\lr. Meyer. This is an excise tax, sir, the regular excise tax. 

Senator O’Manonry. It is the excise tax levied by Congress on 
certain machines, and the International Business Machines Corp. is 
pushing it off onto the Government instead of paying it. 

Mr. Meyer. I am not here to speak for the IBM, but I think that 
normally the customer pays the excise tax, sir. 

Senator O’Manonpry. Here is a case where the Government of the 
United States is paying a tax which it levies on a company. Hs as 
that ever been passed upon by the law officers of the Department? 

Admiral Ciexron. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you ask them to pass on it, please? 

Admiral CLex'ron. Very well, sir. 


EXCISE TAXES INCLUDED IN RENTAL COSTS 


Senator O’Manoney. By what right does the IBM pass on to the 
Government of the United States the payment of an excise tax which 
Congress levies? I really think the least we could do would be to get 
the machines free of tax. You will have that checked into, will you 
not, please? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir; I will. 

The statement requested is as follows:) 
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of 10 percent of the sale price of business and store machines sold by man 
turers (26 U. S. C. 3406 (a) (6)). For the purposes of this tax, a lease of a, 
such machine by a manufacturer is considered a taxable sale (26 U. §.T. 3440 
For administrative convenience the obligation for the tax and its paymen: 
the collector of internal revenue is imposed upon the manufacturer in the firs; 
sale of the taxable articles by him, but, the tax has been recognized as a sales | 
which is in fact and in practice paid to the manufacturer by the person to y 
the manufacturer sells the articles subject to the tax. (See, for example, ( 
Co. v. United States, 66 F. Supp. 129, 137 (1946)). This practice is incorporas 
into the contract clause dealing with Federal, State, and local taxes for us 
fixed price contracts (Armed Services Procurement Regulation 11-401 
cost-reimbursement contracts, the problem of taxes arises only in connectio; 
with the allowability of costs in the performance of the contract (Ibid. 11—102 
Prior to the act of February 25, 1944, the sale of any article for the exc] 













(a) (5) of that act (58 Stat. 65), however, amended the code so as to remove 
exemption, and section 307 (c) of the ‘act (58 Stat. 66) provided that “the 
tary of the Treasury may authorize exemption from the taxes imposed by cha 
19, 29 [Manufacturers’ Excise and Import Taxes], or 30 of the Internal R¢ 
Code as to any particular articles or services, or class of articles or servic 
be purchased for the exclusive use of the United States, if he determines tha 
imposition of such taxes with respect to such articles or se rvices, or class 
articles or services, will cause substantial burden or expense which can be avoid 
by granting tax exemption and that the full benefit of such exemption, if granted 
will accrue to the United States”? (26 U.S. C. 3442 note). 

Although the Secretary of the Treasury has granted certain exemptions 1 
the authority conferred in him by section 307 (c) of the act of February 25, 1944 













store machines to agencies of the Government. Accordingly the Navy is 
quired by law and applicable Treasury regulations to pay the 10 percent mai 
facturers’ excise tax to IBM which in turn pays the tax thus collected over 
the collector of internal revenue. 















STATEMENT ON THE SystTeEM oF PayInG RENTALS FOR BusINESS MACHINES 
The Federal Supply Service Division of the General Services Administratio 


rental of tabulating machines. The negotiated prices for rentals are publish 






is used by any Government agency that requisitions any of the rental machines 






chines will state their needs to the Office Methods Section of the Executive Offic 
of the Secretary. This office determines that the need is justified. Upon approva 







Branch, Executive Office of the Secretary. This Procurement Section places 
purchase order for services direct with IBM, citing the contract number.  Eac! 






Section, Executive Office of the Secretary. The invoices are checked for accura: 
and then certified as to their correctness. They are then forwarded to the Centra 
Disbursing Office, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts for payment. 







is charged any other business user, is it not? 







expensive as to a private firm. However, this is under the Treasury 
procurement schedule. That is, it is a standard price. 








not General Services Administration fix this schedule? 
Mr. Meyer. This is a Treasury procurement schedule. 






Chapter 29 of the Internal Revenue Code imposes a manufacturers’ excise ta, 


of the requirement, a requisition is placed with the Procurement Section, Supp!) 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, Mr. Mayer, this is the same rental that 


Senator O’Manoney. I can understand that the Navy Departmen! 
does not fix this, of course. But is not this under the other Bureau 
now headed by Jess Larson, General Services Administration? Does 





use of the United States was specifically exempted from this tax. Section 307 


no such exemption has been granted in the case of the lease of business and 











negotiates the contract with the International Business Machine Corp. for the 


in a Federal Supply Schedule. This schedule carries a contract number which 


Anv bureau or office of the Navy Department requiring the use of rental ma- 
: , | 


month IBM submits an invoice for each bureau or office to the Procurement 


Mr. Meyer. We have a special schedule. The Government has 
“a special schedule from the IBM. Their rentals are not quite as 
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PROCEDURE ON PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT RENTALS 


Senator O’Manoney. The Treasury used to have procurement, but 
it does not have it any longer under the reorganization, one of the 
reorganization laws. I think it is now under General Services Ad- 
ministration. 1 would like to go into that. Let us check on it with 
General Services Administration, please. Mr. Meyer, if you will see 
to it that we have a report on the system of paying rentals for machines 
of ary: kind, that will be appreciated. I wish you would take that up 

ith the other agencies and give us a report on it. 

[Information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON RENTAL ContTRACTS OF PuncH-CARD EQUIPMENT 


The General Services Administration enters into a contract with the manufac- 
turers of equipment for the supply of all Government agencies. From requisi- 

yns submitted by individual bureaus, the Supply Branch of the Executive Office 

the Secretary, Department of the Navy, places purchase orders citing the GSA 
contract, directly with the manufacturers for the required machines. 


YEARLY COST OF ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, the yearly cost for these machines 
amounts to $14,529. 


PRINTING AND BINDING AND PUBLICATIONS 


Next we come to “‘ Printing and binding and publications.” Now, 
what sort of publications do you use? 

Admiral Scoorrret. Whenever we get out a new item of equip- 
ment, we must have a descriptive publication describing the theory 
and operation and the maintenance of the equipment. Witb some 
of our more complex equipments, the publications bearing upon them 
may run to a small set of books, four or five books, each so thick, 
each an inch or so thick, with full description of all electrical circuits 
and all mechanical parts, including drawings, diagrams, and so forth. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Does that have to go to a large number of 
personnel? 

Admiral Scuorrret. They have to be furnished to all the ships 
equipped with the equipments. They have to be furnished to all of 
the airplane squadrons to be equipped with the equipments, and so 
forth. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, I confess that after sitting here for a 
week trying to examine all these appropriations, I think you fellows 
think up an awful lot of work for an awful lot of people. 

Admiral Scuorrren. We do, sir; but we find it all to be necessary. 
One of the most frustrating things is to receive a new item of equip- 
ment without adequate descriptive pamphlets on it. If the descrip- 
tive pamphlets are long delayed, the equipment is almost certain to 
be used improperly. 

Senator Tuyr. Admiral, don’t you send an engineer or a skille d 
workman along with the new equipment to insure proper installation? 

\dmiral Scuorrre. Very frequently with a planned new installa- 

on, sir. But after it is once in operation, of course, that man goes 
elsewhere and the regular service personnel of the ship or air squadron 

ist continue to maintain it and to use it properly. Their personnel 
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is shifted from year to year, and the new personnel who come in mus} 
have the books to refer to. 

Senator THye. Don’t you have training centers where you schoo! 
them in that specific type of installation? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. We do that to some extent, sir, but it is not 
a 100-percent process by any means. 

Senator Taye. How many of these books representing previous 
publications have you cluttering up warehouses at the present time? 

Admiral ScHorFFreL. Can you give any figures on that, Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. We do not have too much in storage. 

Senator Torr. What do you mean by “too much” 

Mr. Meyer. What we have in stor age for use is pretty well used 
up yearly. In other words, constantly we have to revise, and we are 
constantly getting new and better types of equipments. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you made a survey to determine whether your 
publications have been excessively printed in previous years to give 
you information as a guide in the printing of new publications? Have 
you made a check on that to determine what you have in the ware- 
houses that were excess publications? 

Mr. Meyer. Well, they have a constant inventory of what they 
have in stock. Many of the equipments are new, and since the end 
of the war there have not been too many publications issued until 
this vear. With the reactivation of many naval vessels and also the 
ordnance activities, the demand has become greater, and we have 
been in the process of reprinting in many cases. 

Senator Tuyr. Did you ascertain whether you had any publications 
printed in storage that you could draw from before you started the 
printing press on a new supply? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, indeed. 


INVENTORIES OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Senator O’Manoney. I think that is a very interesting question 
We would like to have you check your inventories of these publica- 
tions and let us know about them. 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON INVENTORIES OF ORDNANCE PUBLICATIONS 


Ordnance publications stocked at naval district publications and_ printing 
offices are of 10 types These 10, and the approximate number of different 
publications within each type, are listed below: 


Number 
current | 
lication 


proximat 


NAVORD OCL 
oP 
NAVORD OHI 
NAVORD OMI-\ 
2 NAVORD CHART 
ot ordnance information NAVORD INFO 
nance reports NAVORD REPORTS 
iu of Ordnance forn NAVORD FORMS 
publications describing Army ord ‘e equipment | Army symbols 
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The Bureau of Ordnance also has five other types of publications under its 
stock control, as follows: 


Number of 
current 
General type Short title publications 


Registered ordnance pamphicts g 
t { Oop 


Ordnance data 

Ordnance specifications RD OS 
Ordnance standards . ; OSTD 
Ordnance alterations 2 -D ORDALT 


Registered Ord System of Chief of Naval Operations. 
tocked in quantity, but blueprinted on order. (This applies to the majority 


The sureau receives detailed quarterly reports of the stocks 
publications in the Naval District Publications and Printing Offices, 
receives reports of bulk stocks in the east and west coast warehouses 
reports e snable the Bureau to order transfers of stocks from one or 
to one or more other districts so that special demands are satisfied 


are leveled as may be desirable. The bulk-stock reports enable the Bureau 


order re pri iting only as evidence indicates the need therefor. In judging reprint 
ing requirements, several other factors are considered along with the inventory 
information. These factors include: Obsolescence of related equipment; expanding 
needs (as requ ired by Korean situation, foreign-aid program, ete.); extent of 
design changes in basic equipment; and training demands. 

The Bureau devotes special care to stock control of its publications because of 
their vital importance to the fleet. The publications must be available for fleet 
use since most of them bear directly upon effective operation and maintenance of 
highly complex and costly equipment. Safety of equipment, ships, and men hinges 
in various degree upon the timeliness, accuracy, and availability of the ordnance 
publications. 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Senator O’Maunoney. Will you turn to page 5-89, if you please, 
Admiral. Here we come to “Furniture and equipment.” In 1951 
you asked for $285,000. This year you are asking for only $147,500. 
We are down to small items now, and this is a decrease. 

What is the average expenditure per year for furniture in the 
Department of Ordnance? 

Admiral ScHorerreL. Can you give us a figure on that, Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. Following World War IL furniture ‘and 
equipment—we were on the downgrade and we had no authority to 
purchase furniture and equipment. 

Senator O’Manoney. After World War II you were on the down- 
grade? 

ae Mryer. What I mean is in terms of personnel, sir. In other 
words, this furniture and equipment is to supply the personnel within 
the irene of Ordnance. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Well, during World War II we bought an 
awful lot of furniture and equipment for Government offices, including 
the Navy and Ordnance. 

Mr. Meyer. That is correct. That has been used from 1946 
until this vear. Much of it was declared surplus——put into a Navy 
pool and declared surplus—because we didn’t bave space for it. 
Then also we were directed to release any of our surplus furniture and 
equipment. 

With tbe expansion of the Bureau since the Korean situation, 

have had to buy furniture and equipment. Much of our used 
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equipment was pressed into use, for instance, our typewriters, ot 
cetera. We tried to repair them wherever possible. 
Senator O’Manonery. Who buys it? 
Mr. Meyer. Who buys our furniture and equipment, sir? 
Senator O’Manoney. Yes. Who spends the money you are asking 
for? 
Mr. Meyer. We do it through the execucive office of the Secret: ary 
Senator O’Manoney. Do you not get it through General Services 
Administration? 
Mr. Meyer. That probably all comes through Central Procure- 
ment. Our immediate source is the executive office of the Secretary, 


PROCESS OF REQUISITIONING 


Senator O’Manoney. What is the process of requisitioning furni- 
ture? How do you prove your case? 

Mr. Meyer. It usually is on the basis of personnel. We have 
been just keeping up with people that are coming in and providing 
necessary furniture. We don’t have any facilities for storage. We 
are much pressed for space, and we don’t have any space to put any 
surplus furniture into for the future. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you step up here, Mr. Meyer. I think 
it will be more convenient for you. Come right up here, please. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 


REQUEST FOR ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


Senator O’Manoney. Let us go into this item of furniture and 
equipment. I notice that you are requesting 100 electric typewriters 
at $360 each. What do you know about whether or not the Govern- 
ment gets a rate on buying electric typewriters? 

Mr. Meyer. I don’t know just exactly what the rate is. Again it 
is one of these Government schedules. It is the standard price for 
the Government. 

Senator O’Manonery. Are these purchased or rented? 

Mr. Meyer. They are purchased, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. What is the difference between an electric type- 
writer and one of the standard typewriters in costs? 

Mr. Meyer. Approximately $240. 

Senator Tuyn. Why do you need the electric typewriters 

Senator O’Manonry. You don’t have to get any votes. 

Mr. Meyer. That is correct, sir. 

We have a great shortage of stenographic help. We find that the 
production is much better with the electric typewriters. There is 
less fatigue. It has a morale value. 

Senator Tuyr. There is $240 extra involved in that machine, the 
difference between the standard typewriter and the electrical machine? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. Now, how many hours a day does this personnel 
work? 

Mr. Meyer. Most of our typists are on an 8-hour-day basis. 

Senator Toys. That is 8 hours a day and 5 days a week? 


Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Tuyp. And they become so fatigued that you must furnish 
them the high-priced typewrite rs? 

Mr. Meyer. That isn’t our prime purpose. I was just mentioning 
that as a point. Our primary purpose is to increase their production. 
There is a tremendous shortage of stenographic help. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you have to get out a lot of form letters? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, there are an awful lot of them. 

Senator O’Manonry. You use the electric typewriters to write form 
letters, do you not? 

Mr. Mryer. Yes, sir. 

Senator TuyE. The difference between what you might call the 
older type of machine and the electric machine is that on the older 
type they punch the keys for the actual impression on the paper, 
whereas on the electric the *y just touch the keys and it is mechanically 
done by electric ity? 

Mr. Meyer. That is correct. It is just a slight touch. However, 
production is much greater. 

Senator THYE. Why so, Mr. Meyer? You have to touch the keys, 
and whether you punch the keys with sufficient pressure to make the 
impression on the paper or whether you touch the ke vs just enough 
so that the machine goes into motion——— 

Mr. Meyer. The carriage return, sir, is automatic. It has been 
proven by tests that have been made that the electric typewriter is a 
much faster machine. Another thing is the fact that we make many 
carbon copies in some cases. The Electromatic gives much finer 
copies, and you can make many more carbons with the Electromatic, 
such as in the case of shipment orders. 

Senator Tuy. What time do you let the personnel off in the middle 
forenoon or the middle afternoon? 

Mr. Meyer. We generally allow a 10-minute break in the morning. 
It depends on various offices. We made a survey at one time, and 
less than one-fourth of our people, I think it was, took 10 minutes in 
the morning and 10 minutes in the afternoon, something like that. 

Senator Tuysr. Less than one-fourth? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And the others voluntarily stayed on? 

Mr. Meyer. Sometimes they will relax for a few minutes, but that 
depends on individual offices. 

Senator Toye. And you are equipping them all with electric 
machines? 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir; we are not. Some of these are replacement 
machines, 


NUMBER OF MANUAL TYPEWRITERS REQUESTED 


Senator Ture. Are you replacing all machines with electrical 
machines? 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir. We are asking for 60 of the manual type- 
writers, 

Senator Tuyr. How do you determine who is to get the electrical 
machines and who is going to retain the old standard machines? 

Mr. Meyer. That pretty generally is governed by the type of work 
that is required. In the sec tions where the vy require Many more copies, 
we will give the electrical typewriters to the personnel. 
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INVENTORY OF FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. What is the inventory now? You are 
buying 100 of the electric typewriters. I note that you are asking 
for 30 adding machines, 25 calculators, 117 desks, 150 chairs, and 
some other items. How many of these items do you have on hand 
at the moment? 

M. Meyer. Sir, I do not have that information. 

Senator O’Manonry. Suppose you put that in the record? 

Mr. Meyer. Surely. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is not a large sum, but we understand more 
about typewriters and desks than we do about ball bearings, so 
tell us about that. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Inventory of Bureau of Ordnance departmental furniture and equipment as 
June 30, 1951 


Typewriters, electric 185 | Ditto machines - - - - 
Typewriters, manual : . 661] Photostat machine- 


Adding machines____-_..--- 102 | Multilith machine_ 
Calculators - - - niet 184} Mimeograph machines- - --- 
Desks- ees 1, 623 | Dictating equipment 
Chairs... --~- . 2, 658 | 


TRAINING FILMS PROGRAM 


Senator O’Mauoney. I think, Admiral, that comes pretty close to 
finishing your story except that I find, on page 593, that you want 
10 motion pictures at $15,000 apiece. What are they? 

Admiral Scuorrre. They are training films, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Training films? 

Admiral ScHorEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Training what particular function? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Training primarily for the training of sailors 
in the use of ordnance equipment. Now, again I will have to ask 
Mr. Mever for details. 

Mr. Mryrr. May I go back for some information? 

Senator O’Mauoney. Certainly. 

Mr. Meyer. General interest motion pictures. A planned sequence 
of action scenes consisting of live action, either photographed to 
specifications, or selected from a stock library, animation, technical, 
or cartoon, made silent or sound. The sound motion pictures may 
have voice, music, and sound effects. May be black and white or 
color. Production costs are highest for this type of film. 

Senator O’Manuoney. Who decides upon this type of training? 

Mr. Meyer. Well, the Navy Board of Review has accepted this. 
We have a training branch which decides which motion pictures are 
to be made. They are technical pictures. Now, just which ones 
are included in this 1952 item, I do not have with me 

Senator O’Manoney. You have nothing to do with selecting these? 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Who is the responsible _ official for the adop- 
tion of the motion picture as a training aid? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. You are referring to our Bureau? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. Who came to that decision? 
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) 


Admiral Scnorrre.. The head of our Administrative Division, sir. 
He is not here at this present time. I mean he is not here in the 
room. I don’t have him here. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you seen them operate? 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. I have seen several of the films, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are you satisfied that they are helpful? 

Admiral ScuHorrre.. They are helpful, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Do you think they are necessary? 

Admiral ScHorrre.t. | am personally somewhat pessimistic as to 
the necessity of these training films, in general, sir. But the people 
who are much closer than I to the details of training feel that they 
are a very valuable means of indoctrinating large numbers of people 
quickly in many of the details of handling complex machinery which 
so much of our ordnance is. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, let us have a statement from some 
person of official standing with respect to the effectiveness as a train- 
ing implement of the motion pictures, please. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF AUDIOVISUAL AIDS IN TRAINING NAVAL 
PERSONNEL IN THE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


More than 200 separate research studies of educational effects of motion pictures 
have been conducted in the United States and elsewhere. The most recent study 
was sponsored jointly by the Department of the Army and the Department of the 
Navy and accomplished by the Pennsylvania State College in August 1950 entitled 
“A Critical Evaluation and Summary of Experimental Literature on Instructional 
Films.”” This study was addressed to the question, ‘‘What good are films for in- 
formation, training, and education?’’ Five values of films in instruction were 
demonstrated by this research study. These values are briefly stated and dis- 
eussed below: 

“1, People learn from films. 

“This applies to factual knowledge, motor skills, attitudes, opinions, and motiva- 
ions. It probably applies to other educational objectives, such as appreciation 
and orientation. 

“2. The use of effective and appropriate films results in more learning in less 
time and better retention of what is learned. 

“This has been demonstrated repeatedly when films are compared with com- 
parable reading materials or lecture presentations. The films, requiring less in- 
structional time, result in more factual learning. Films in combination with other 
instructional materials are better than either alone. This holds for both imme- 
liate and delaved measures of learning effects Occasionally, the audience has 
been found to remember more from a film after several weeks than after a few hours 

ra few days. 

“3. Instructional films stimulate other learning activities. 

“They stimulate such activities as voluntary reading, discussion, application, 
teamwork, and the like. 

‘4. Films facilitate thinking and problem solving 

“The evidence clearly indicates that the contribution of films is to comprehen- 
sion and understanding, rather than pure rote memory. Carefully conducted 
research studies demonstrate that people taught with films are better able to apply 
their learning than people who have had no film instruction. 

5. Films are equivalent to a good instructor in communicating facts or dem- 
onstrating procedures, 

This means that films can be used exclusively for instruction when the instrue- 
tion involves presenting facts or demonstrating procedures, and where face-to-face 
eadership is not required. 

The Bureau of Ordnance concurs in the above conclusions as applied to ordnance 
equipment. 

The Bureau of Ordnance has budgeted for 18 training-film productions for 
he fiscal year 1952, including 10 motion pictures, 4 filmagraphs and 4 photo- 
graphic reports. This requirement was indicated by a survey of the various 
research and development branches and material maintenance branches and 
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covers, primarily, ordnance equipment recently developed and procured and « 

pletely new to naval personnel. In most cases such new ordnance equipment \ 
require the specialized training of maintenance personnel and in many cases 

will be impossible to install the newly developed ordnance equipment at Na 
training schools prior to installation aboard naval ships. It is pointed out t! 
training film purely supplements classroom and laboratory instruction on a 
complex equipment. This was the conclusion reached by the research sury: 
made by various universities throughout the United States. However, it has ly 
the consensus in these research projects that audio-visual aids are the most j: 
portant adjunct to any educational or training system. 

The Bureau of Ordnance presents their requirement for training films to 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations (Navy Film Production Board of Revie 
for approval. This Board considers the requirement in the light of the following 

(1) Joint interest to Armed Forces. 

(2) Number of enlisted and/or civilian personnel requiring such training. 

(3) Any available films dealing with this or closely related subjects. 

(4) Number of schools and activities needing such films. 

(5) General and specific objective of film. 

(6) Film content. 

(7) Effectiveness of film presentation in relation to other media. 

Senator O’Manonry. Admiral, I think you have been very prompt 
and quite clear in your responses to all of the questions that have been 
asked you today. 

Is there any new language that we have not discussed in this bill? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. There is no new language; no, sir. 

Senator O’Mauonry. There is one whole paragraph that was new 
which we discussed here today. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. There is the new appropriation, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. On page 37] there is the item of 
“Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion.” We discussed that the 
other day. 

On page 374 the only new language there is the citation of the 
statutes, I think. 

Admiral Scuorrret. That page does not refer to the Bureau of 
Ordnance appropriations, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. No; that is right. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Will that be all, Senator? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, Admiral. We are grateful to you and 
to all of the members of your staff. 

Admiral Scnorrret. I want to thank you very much for the most 
interesting hearing you have pe n us here, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, if it has been interesting, you have 
made it interesting. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Thank you very much, sir. 


BurREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. CLARENCE J. BROWN, MC, USN, 
DEPUTY AND ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY; AND CAPT. FRANK P. GILMORE, MC, USN, COMP- 
TROLLER, BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


MEDICAL CARE, NAVY 


Senator O’Manonry. We come next to the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. Who will be the spokesman? 

Admiral Brown. I am Admiral C. J. Brown, Mr. Chairman 
Deputy Surgeon General of the Navy. 
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Admiral Pugh regrets his absence today. He is on a trip in the 
Pacific inspecting our medical facilities, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. How long have you been in the Navy, Ad- 
miral? 

Admiral Brown. Thirty-four years, sir. 

| have a statement I should like to present, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. You may proceed with it, sir 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Admiral Brown. The budget estimate under the appropriation 
‘“\edical care, Navy,’’ for the fiscal year 1952 is $136,545,000. 

With your permission, I will be brief and confine myself to the essen- 
tials. Our first chart shows comparative gross financial requirements 
for this appropriation in fiscal years 1951 and 1952. In the fiscal vear 
1951 the gross requirements under this appropriation totaled 
$148,907,417. These requirements are being met by $20,089,820 of 
reimbursements for services and materials furnished, and $128,817 ,597 
of appropriated funds. 

Senator O’Manonry. Reimbursements from whom? 

Admiral Brown. Those reimbursements, sir, are from the Veterans’ 
\dministration, the Army, and the Air Force, as well as dependents 
who are admitted to our facilities. The principal part of it, however, 
has to do with subsistence. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


In the fiscal year 1952 the gross requirements are estimated at 
$166,103,000. It is planned to meet these requireme nts by the utili- 
zation of $8,182,000 of medical stores inventory, $21,3 76,000 of antici- 
pated reimbursements, and $136,545,000 of appropriated funds. 

Senator O’Manonery. Please explain the use of inventory. 

Admiral Brown. We are, by direction of the Bureau of the Budget, 
required to reduce our inventories to 12 months on hand and on order, 
which enables us to utilize part of our inventory to make up this 
shortage. 

MEDICAL INVENTORY 


Senator O’Manoney. Then you have had an excessive inventory, 
according to this standard? 

Admiral Brown. Mr. Chairman, it has not been excessive from 
our point of view. 

Senator O’Manonery. No, I said according to this new standard of 
12 months. 

Admiral Brown. Yes, sir, in that respect. There has been a 
reduction in our hospital inventory also, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, tell us how that happened to come 
about. 

Admiral Brown. It came about in the effort to provide sufficient 
mobilization reserve. ‘The sums required were quite large, I believe, 
and it was decided that we would not carry the large medical stores 
inventories that we have previously carried. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does this use of $8,182,000 exhaust your 
inventory? 


84975—5 
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Admiral Brown. It brings it down to a 12-months-on-hand-anid- 
on-order figure, sir, and it reduces our hospitals to an inventory of 
approximately 3 months. Our shore stations w “ remain at 3 to 6 
months, and our ships 6 to 12 months on hand, 

Senator O’Manoney. So that there w ill be ipeney in this appro- 
priation to bring the inv entory up again? 

Admiral Brown. U p to 12 ‘months on hand and on order, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. This amount will reduce it to the 12 months’ 
schedule? 

Admiral Brown. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, MEDICAL FACILITIES 


7 Or 


This amount represents an increase of $7,727,403 over the budget 
for the fiscal year 1951. This appropriation provides for the mainte- 
nance and operation of 1 medical center, 30 hospitals, including 1 in 
maintenance status, 2 medical supply depots, 9 medical department 
schools, and 6 research facilities. Medical and dental supplies, 
equipment, and services required at all ships and stations of the 
Navy are also included, as well as medical and dental care required 
at saved facilities. 

Senator O’Manonry. Admiral Brown, can you tell the committee 
whether, in your opinion, based upon your long experience in the 
Medical Corps, the health of the naval personnel is better or worse 
than it used to be? 

Admiral Brown. It is far better, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And the medical attention that is given 
them, of course, is mu¢h better than it used to be? 

Admiral Brown. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And all of these installations are required? 

Admiral Brown. Yes, sir. They are required to meet the demands 
of the operating forces. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you maintain these now as an element 
of preventive medicine as well as curative? 

Admiral Brown. You have reference, Mr. Chairman, to our re- 
search facilities? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, your whole operation. 

Admiral Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you take any special steps to prevent 
disease and accidents and the like? 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE PROGRAM 


Admiral Brown. We have an active preventive medicine program, 
Mr. Chairman. We also have an accident preventive program in our 
navy yards, and our industrial yards, and we are making every effort 
to reduce the incidence of contagious disease and such other conditions 
as food poisoning, et cetera. 

Senator O’Manonry. What have been the results of these preven- 
tive programs? Have you any statistics on them? 

Admiral Brown. We can produce them, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
happen to have them with me. 

Captain Grumore. There will be many of those details taken up 
Senator, very shortly within the general statement, that is, as to the 
trends of the Navy health, sir 
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Senator O’Manoney. All right. 
Captain Gitmore. We will then be in a position to give you more 
definite figures on it, sir. 
Senator O’Manoney. Proceed, please. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Admiral Brown. Provision is made for training of 5,609 students 
at medical department sc ae and for 595 courses in civilian educa- 
tional institutions. Funds are also included for departmental admin- 
istration, care of the d an and industrial mobilization. Provision 
for mobilization reserve stocks of medical and dental stores and other 
nonrecurring re quire ments incident to expansion constitute the largest 
item moneywise in this budget. 


HEALTH CONDITION OF NAVY 


During the past 4 years, the health of the Navy has been better 
than at any time in our history. Each year showed improvement, and 
this trend continued through August of 1950. Thereafter, however, the 
trend was reversed and the incidence of illness and injury has risen 
steadily since that time. Battle casualties and frostbite cases in 
Korea contributed significantly to the increased incidence during the 
latter part of 1950. The rising trend of illness which began last fall 
has continued through April 1951. A most important factor, account- 
ing for a major part of the increase, is the prevalence of upper respira- 
tory diseases in the continental United States. 

In summary, the health of the Navy in calendar year 1950 main- 
tained an average level near the best record ever experienced. How- 
ever, marked changes in the picture after the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea occurred, and it is only after the favorable experience in the 
first part of the year that we can justify such a good report. In ~ 
tion to the weapons of the enemy, in the latter part of the year, the 
rising trend of illness and injury is attributable to other health fa actors 
associated with stepped-up programs of training and operations. 

Senator Turn. Would the Admiral mind a question at that point 
about frostbite? 

Admiral Brown. Not at all, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there many that suffer frostbite aboard ship 
is, for example, in the Korean conflict? 

Admiral Brown. That would occur very seldom, sir. Most of 
these cases were from the First Marine Division, some 2,500 or 3,000 
cases, 

Senator Toye. It would be men ashore; it wouldn’t be naval men? 

Admiral Brown. It very seldom occurs except in cases of exposure 
in small boats in the Arctic areas, sir. 

Senator Toye. That is the answer, Mr. Chairman, I was seeking. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Admiral Brown. The appropriated strength of Medical Depart- 
ment military personnel by the end of fiscal year 1952 is estimated 
at 42,515. Of this number it is estimated that there will be 4,580 in 
the Medical Corps; 1,815, Dental Corps; 965, Medical Service Corps; 
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3,680, Nurse Corps; 325, Hospital Corps (officer) ; and 31,150, Hospi: 
Corps (enlisted). 

Our next chart will give you a picture of the change which has 
taken place in the last year and a half in the active duty strength of 
the Medical Corps. On Se ptember 30, 1949, we had 3,081 doc ‘tors 
on board composed of 1,451 Reserve doctors, 41 retired, and 1,589 
Regular USN doctors, 

Senator O’Manonry. When you use the phrase ‘‘on board,’ 
use it as it was used in Ordnance? You include shore leatiilations 
as well as vessels? 

Admiral Brown. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manonry. All right, proceed, please. 

Admiral Brown. A year later on September 30, 1950—3 months 
after the beginning of the Korean incident—our Medical Corps 
strength was only slightly higher, at 3,107. It consisted of 1,585 
Reserves, 5 retired, and 1,517 Regular personnel. By December 3 | 
1950, as a result of recalling Reserves and voluntary requests fo: 
active duty, our strength rose to 4,227, consisting of 2,685 Reserves, 
5 retired, and 1,537 Regulars. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not understand your listing of retired 
personnel, five retired personnel. 

Admiral Brown. Well, those are five retired officers, sir, employed 
on active duty. 

Senator O’Manoney. I beg your pardon. That is perfectly clear 

Admiral Brown. It has not been necessary to recall any medical 
officers involuntarily since November 1950. By March 31, of this 
year we had 4,485 doctors on board, including 2,938 Reserves, 7 
retired, and 1,540 Regulars. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the standard of professional attain- 
ment, generally speaking, of the medical personnel? 

Admiral Brown. Well, I believe it is very high, Mr. Chairman. 
They are all graduates of class A schools. They have had simila: 
type of training, and they have had, a great many of them, ample 
opportunity for postgraduate training and residency-type training. 
I think the quality of service perfor med by our Medical Department 
is steadily improving sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Admiral, may I ask this question: During 1949 | 
notice that there are 3,081. Then by 1950 you had increased the total! 
number to 3,107. At the present time you are at 4,485. How do you 
account for the number of doctors needed in that period of 1949 when 
you had a limited force on active duty in comparison with the present 
time when we have stepped up our operations because of the crisis that 
the Korean conflict brought on? How do you manage to do what is 
necessary with your medical staff today in comparison with that of 
1949? 

Admiral Brown. You mean, Senator, that it would appear, if 
everything was in strict proportion, that the number now should be 
much greater? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Brown. I think that as a general rule, sir, as the eee 
of individuals over-all within the services increased, the number of 
doctors require -d in proportion dropped somewhat, sir. 

Senator Torr. How is that explained to one w ho doesn’t know all 
of the functions of the Navy? 
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Admiral Brown. Well, it would require fewer doctors in a large 
cantopment per thousand personnel perhaps than if you had se veral 
smaller facilities and if the doctors are in several smaller facilities. 

Senator Toye. There is no question that you might have been 
overstaffed in 1949 and that you are understaffed at the present time? 

Admiral Brown. I would not say so. 

Senator Turn. You would not? 

Admiral Brown. No, sir. 

Captain GirtmorE. May I suggest a further reply, Admiral Brown? 

Admiral Brown. Yes. 


ON-BOARD PERSONNEL 


Captain Grtmore. Let us take some examples, sir, if we may. A 
destroyer in 1949 would have had, let us say, 140 personnel on board. 
Now it goes to Korean waters, and they have 240 on board, pretty 
nearly a 100-percent increase. You still have one doctor on board. 

You might have a station, sir, with 3,000 people on board and 3 
doctors on board. You might increase that station to 4,000 or even 
maybe 4,500 and still those 3 doctors would carry the load by 
simply seeing more patients, working longer hours, having more night 
calls, and that sort of thing. You can withstand a certain percentage 
increase in your personnel without increasing your medical personnel 
proportionately. 

Senator Ture. Well, then, I come right back to the question: 
Could you possibly have been overstaffed when you only had three 
the lesser number of people? 

Captain Grumore. No, sir. We do not feel so, sir. Each billet or 
each place where you assign a medical officer is set up on the basis of 
a study of the individual mission. The 140-man destroyer still needed 

. doctor to take care of that group. 

Senator Tuyr. I was thinkirg about the station with the three 
doctors. I recognize that you would have to have one doctor aboard 
the destroyer if you had men there at all. Iam thinking of the station, 
Sul 

Captain Gitmore. The station, sir, can stand more people to a 
certain degree without taking on additional medical personnel. For 
example, if a doctor sees 40 people in the morning in sick call, you need 
one doctor to see those 40 people. But, on the other hand, if you 
have 50 people he can still see the 50 people. 

Senator Tuyr. You had three doctors, and when you stepped up 
the personnel at that station or on board, as you would call it, they 
hi r. a heavier load? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toyz. Yet you did not have an increase in the medical 
personnel. That is what brings me back to the thought of whether 
you could have gotten along with two doctors at that station prior 
to 1950. Iam just seeking information. 

Captain Grumorr. We do not think so because each billet was set 
up on the basis of the workload anticipated at each activity and also 
ipon the basis of the qualifications of the ps etic ular individual. For 
example, you might need a flight surgeon and a general practitioner. 
One is to take care of the aviators while the other is to take care of the 
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routine sick calls and station sanitation and other features that involy: 
medical knowledge. 
Senator Tuyr. All right. I am sorry for the interruption, Admiral, 
Admiral Brown. I think that this chart shows clearly the vital 
need for a well organized and available reserve component. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DOCTORS 


The next chart presents the distribution of doctors by the various 
duties to which they are assigned. On September 30, 1949, we had 
117 on miscellaneous duties such as research, the medical supply 
system, preventive medicine, and as instructors at Navy schools, 
as well as those unavailable due to being sick or in transit; 95 wer 
on loan to the United States Air Force, 806 were under training, 991 
were assigned to ships, stations and the Fleet Marine Force and 1,072 
were on duty at hospitals. 

I will not repeat the figures in each of the columns, but would like 
to point out what I consider the notable features of the chart. First 
it shows haw we met the urgent need for doctors with the fleet, and 
the Fleet Marine Force after the outbreak of fighting in Korea. As 
the chart shows—our requirement at ships, stations and Fleet Marine 
Force—has steadily expanded. Our first step, as shown in the column 
for September 30, 1950, was to meet the immediate need by drastically 
curtailing the number in training. Following this, it was necessary 
to begin ordering organized Reserve medical officers to active duty. 

Senator O’Manonrny. Why did you decrease the number in train- 
ing? 

Admiral Brown. It was felt, Mr. Chairman, that in order to avoid 
a great deal of adverse criticism from the civilian medical profession 

you may remember, sir, that at this time the doctors draft act was 
being considered—we could scarcely take people out of training in 
civil life until we took out our own first. 

Senator O’Manoney. I see. 

Admiral Brown. That was the philosophy behind it, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does that mean that doctors with inadequate 
training were assigned to duty? 

Admiral Brown. No, sir. Those who were retained in training 
and who were immediately sent to Korea because of the emergency 
nature of the conditions, as they returned would reenter their training 
program, sir. So it was actually interrupted and not terminated. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the most desirable station in the 
Medical Corps? 

Admiral Brown. Well, I think you would find a great differenc 
of opinion in that respect, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. I thought maybe you might have an answer. 

Admiral Brown. Some of us like California best. Some of us like 
Florida. Others like tropical duty. I would be unable to say what 
is the most desirable, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. As between sea duty and shore duty. I did 
not mean the personal equation at all. But on the average, what do 
most of the medical officers desire? 

Admiral Brown. The majority would prefer to serve in Naval 
hospitals, Mr. Chairman. Next to that I believe, if you leave hospitals 
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out, I think the majority would probably like to serve on hospital 
ships for their sea duty. 

Senator O’Manonry. How about Bethesda? How does it rank? 

Admiral Brown. Well, I believe it is considered very desirable 
duty, sir. It is a first-class hospital. 

Senator O’Manoney. What rule do you use in assigning medical 
yersonnel to various establishments? 

Admiral Brown. We attempt to assign personnel, Mr. Chairman, 
who possess the qualifications to meet the billets that are established 
in the various facilities. We try to assign men who are best fitted or 
qualified to fill them, sir. . 

Senator O’Manonry. How do vou set up the selection? 

Admiral Brown. A given hospital, for example, requires a certain 
staff. It requires certain specialists in order to function most effi- 
ciently. We try to assign individuals who possess those qualifications 
to the staff. 

Senator O’Manoney. You have a board especially equipped to pass 
on these assignments? 

Admiral Brown. ‘Those assignments are handled by the Personnel 
Division of our Bureau who make the recommendations to the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel who, in turn, issue the orders. 

Senator O’Manoney. The requests, I suppose, come from the va- 
rious installations? 

Admiral Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, sir, proceed. 

Admiral Brown. I would like also to point out the extent to which 
we have been able to aid the Army and Air Force by loans of doctors 
when they were vitally needed. As of December 31, 1950,- Navy 
medical officers on duty with the Army and Air Force totaled 617. 
As shown by the last column, that for March 31, 1951, Navy medical 
officers on duty with the Army and Air Force were being phased back 
at the rate of about 100 per month. By June 30, 1951, they had all 
returned to duty with the Navy. 


HOSPITAL PROGRAM 


Now, I have a few remarks here, Mr. Chairman, concerning our 
hospital program. 

It is proposed to maintain and operate 29 naval hospitals in full 
operating status and one in an inactive status in fiscal vear 1952. One 
new hospital—that at Corona, Calif.—-will be in operation and the 
recently activated hospital at Bainbridge, Md., will be in operation 
throughout the year. The next chart shows comparative bed and 
patient data in naval hospitals. 


BED AND PATIENT DATA 


During fiscal vear 1951 the Medical Department of the Navy main- 
famed and operated 23,563 hospital beds with an average daily 
patient load of 17,448 patients. 

In fiscal year 1952 our need is estimated at 28,716 operating beds, 
im order to care for an estimated daily average patient load of 22,973 
patients, 
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The major changes contemplated in the hospital patient load is ay 
increase of 6,014 active duty patients, and reductions of 760 Army 
patients and 390 beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration. 


MEDICAL STORES REQUIREMENTS 


The final chart which I would like to present portrays our medical 
stores requirements for fiscal years 1951 and 1952. It shows for each 
year, a classification of our requirements and the sources from which 
these requirements will be satisfied. 

In 1951 our total requirements were $65,300,000. Recurring 
issues, which provide for usage at hospitals, ships, and stations 
amounted to $20,000,000, nonrecurring issues including increase 
in ship and station stock levels due to ‘strength increases, build-up 
in the Far East, and initial outfits for reactivated ships and stations, 
and Fleet Marine Forces, totaled $11,600,000. Other requirements 
comprising blood-plasma reprocessing, rehabilitation of field chests, 
replacement of surveyed material, and replacement of stores sold 
amounted to $4,900,000. Our requirement for depot stock levels 
was $15,700,000, and for mobilization reserves, $13,100,000. To meet 
these requirements appropriations were requested in the amount of 
$64,000,000, and reimbursements totaling $1,300,000 were earned 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Senator O’Manonry. What is the difference between the stores and 
the mobilization reserve? I see, Doctor, a tremendous change 
between 1951 and 1952 in the mobilization reserve. 

Admiral Brown. In the mobilization reserves, Mr. Chairman, 
there are only some 800 items, I believe, included. 

Senator O'Manonry. Well, how does that big increase fit into 
the Bureau of the Budget’s 12-month inventory rule? 

Captain Giitmore. This, sir, is not intended to be used as ordinary, 
across-the-counter issue stock, but is rather intended as a definite 
reserve for mobilization purposes. It is for the future. Its use is 
restricted to real mobilization purposes. 

Senator O’Manoney. What type of material is it? 

Captain Grumore. There are 802 items that we are permitted to 
purchase, sir. They include all of the standard items of the most 
urgent nature, let us say, stretchers or Thomas splints, bandages, and 
all of the items of a nondeteriorative nature that will keep and can 
be present for M-day, with particular reference to the procurement 
lead time and the critical nature of the item, placing emphasis on 
such items as field X-ray equipment, field dental chairs, and other 
items that are difficult to procure in a short period of time, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, now, would you say that stretchers are 
difficult to procure, Captain? 

Captain Giumore. They are. At the present time the procurement 
lead time on the metal stretcher is running on the average of around 
8 months, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. You use a metal stretcher? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. That is a standard Navy stretcher 
known as the Stokes stretcher. The reason that it is used more 
completely than the Army canvas and pole type is because they hav: 
to be carried up and down ladders and then also hoisted over the side 
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in many instances. For our particular purposes we have found that 
the metal Stokes stretcher is more adaptable to all of the areas involved. 

Senator O’Manonry. What steps do you take to prevent over- 
stocking? 

Captain Gitmore. We have first, sir, constant reports from all our 
activities. Whenever a hospital orders, it has to report the exact 
quantity of that item on hand, plus any additional quantity on order. 
' Senator O’Manoney. How much of this type of stock was declared 
surplus at the end of World War II? 

Captain Gitmore. I would suggest, sir, in the neighborhood of 
$30,000,000 to $40,000,000. The rules of the road that were given 
to us at that time, sir, were that we were to take those items and fill 
our needs in those items for war reserve and then hold back what we 
could use in the reasonably near future. That was interpreted in most 
items to be within the succeeding 12 months. The balance then, in 
accordance with general directions, being declared surplus, sir. 


AMOUNT FOR MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Senator O’Manoney. How much are you asking here for mobiliza- 
tion reserve in this item? 

Captain Gitmore. In 1952 $41.3 million, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And as much as that was declared surplus 
in 1945? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, considering the 
rise in prices in the interim, present-day prices would be definitely and 


distinctly more than that, sir. 

| am sorry, sir. None of the items that are in here were declared 
surplus. Dollarwise there were many items declared surplus, but 
things that would store for long periods we have met our mobilization 
reserve requirements on, and this is not a replacement of the items 
that were declared surplus following the war. 

Senator O’Manoney. So you are not buying now things that were 
sold 3 years ago? 

Captain Gitmore. No, sir, because we met our war reserve require- 
ments in those items prior to declaring them surplus. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, now, this is at least three times more 
than the item for 1951. What is that figure in 1951? 

Captain GrumMore. $13.1 million, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Why can we not cut that down, say, 
$20,000,000? 

Captain Gitmorr. May I suggest this, sir: First we were given 
over-all rules of the road as to what we were to be pre oe ‘d for. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Captain this 
one question: If a bomb were to hit Washington, it would be reason- 
able to believe that all of your hospital installations would be knocked 
out here, would it not? 

Captain Gitmore. I would not think all of them. I would think 
a good share of them sir. 

Senator Toye. At least you would be so crippled that it is highly 
questionable whether you would be able to bring any patients in here 
or draw on any of the supplies that you have here. Now, what steps 
are you taking to assure yourself that you are going to have the 
facilities and the supplies close enough to a center that would be 
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important from the standpoint of an aerial bomb or an aerial attack 
by the enemy so that if you did get a bomb into Washington you 
would be able to draw from that supply somewhere close enough; so 
as to be of some assistance to you in coping with the problems? 


MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOTS 


Captain GitmMorr. We have supplies, sir, dispersed between 
Edgewater, N. J., with a back-up depot at Mechanicsburg, Pa, 
Then at Oakland, Calif., we have back-up material at Clearfield, 
Utah, and Spokane, Wash. 

Senator Toyz. Do you want that on the record, s 

Captain Gitmore. It is commonly known, sir. 

Senator Toye. It is commonly known? 

Captain Grumore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. | was thinking of such centers as Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

Senator O’Manonry. Minneapolis, and other points. 

Senator Tuy. I didn’t mention Minneapolis because it is in my 
own State. I was thinking in these terms: If the enemy was coming 
across they would endeavor to knock out all of our important centers 
in the very worst way. If that is true, are we concentrating adjacent 
to those centers supplies that we might use at the time such a bombing 
took place, or are we going out into smaller and less important areas 
with our supplie s so that we will be protected in the event they are 
successful in the first attack? 


‘9 


EMERGENCY EXPANSION RESERVE 


ane! Gitmore. Well, first, sir, we have dispersed them in five 
main areas. But then, in addition to that, we have what we classify 
as an emergency expansion reserve in each of our activities. For 
example, in the Washington area there is some of that reserve at the 
Naval Research Laboratory, the Naval Gun Factory, at Indian Head, 
at Patuxent, and at Bethesda. Also to be included are Annapolis 
and Quantico. All of those activities have certain reserve quantities 
of materials set to one side for that particular purpose, the idea being, 
sir, that if there were a true emergency we wouldn’t immediately 
have to load up a string of freight cars and start them moving. 

We have a certain amount of material now in all of our activities. 

Senator Tuyr. Of course, your freight cars wouldn’t get very far. 

Captain Gitmore. That is true, sir. We would be using trucks. 

Senator Tuyr. All of your terminals and all of your centers would 
be knocked out. 

Captain Gitmore. That is why we are retaining emergency expan- 
sion reserves. 

Senator Taye. I am sorry for the interruption, Admiral Brown. 

Admiral Brown. I assume you are talking about preparation for 
the military and not as a civil-defense proposition? 

Senator Toye. We will have to include all because we would have 
to mobilize the military and the civilian medical staffs from every 
source you could mobilize them from. 

Admiral Brown. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. If a bomb were to hit here, we could rest assured 
that some of the big naval installations would be their main target. 
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Admiral Brown. I wanted to bring out the point, Senator, that 
we would be prepared to utilize our facilites to grant every possible 
care we could to the civilian community; but we do not profess to 
have the medical supplies to cope with a major disaster to the civil 
population. ‘ 

Senator Torr. Well, I just bring the question up because I think 
we may have to devote a tremendous amount of study to just how we 
protect ourselves in the event of an attack. 

Captain Gitmore. You are fully correct, sir 

Senator Tuysr. I am sorry, Admiral, for the interruption. 

Senator O’Manonry. You may proceed, Admiral. 


MEDICAL STORES AND OTHER REQUIREMENTS 


Admiral Brown. In fiscal year 1952 medical-stores requirements 

re estimated at $76,800,000. Recurring issues for usage at hospitals, 
ships and stations are estimated at $26,800,000; nonrecurring issues 
for increase in ship and station stock levels and initial outfits are 
estimated at $1,300,000; other requirements, including rehabilitation 
of field chests, ship-deficiency requisitions, reprocessing of blood 
plasma, and replacement of surveyed material and stores sold, are 
estimated at $7,400,000. Our largest requirement in fiscal year 1952 
is $41,300,000 to partially meet program objectives established by 
the Chief of Naval Operations to provide a further increment toward 
a mobilization reserve of medical material sufficient to meet needs 
after M-day which cannot be supplied by industry quickly enough to 
meet mobilization requirements. Our budget for 1952 anticipates 
that we will satisfy these requirements by an appropriation amount 
of $67,300,000, by utilization of $8,200,000 of inventory, and by 
reimbursements of $1,300,000. 

To conclude, gentlemen, I wish to assure you that the Medical 
Department of the Navy is sincerely interested in every possible 
economy that can be effected without impairment of the high quality 
of medical and dental care which is the right of our naval personnel. 

We wish to provide you with all the details you may desire and we 
are ready to proceed further with your study of our requirements in 
any manner which you may wish. 

Senator O’Manonry. We were discussing earlier the improvement 
in the physical status of our naval personnel. 

Admiral Brown. I beg pardon? 

Senator O’Manoney. We were discussing earlier this afternoon the 
improvement in the health and physical status of the naval personnel. 

Admiral Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. It was indicated, I think, Captain Gilmore, 
ths _ you had something else to add? 

Captain Gitmore. May I give some figures on that? 

Senator O’Manoney. Certainly. 


NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL SICK IN HOSPITALS 


Captain Grtmore. During the period 1938 to 1941 naval and Marine 
Corps personnel sick in hospitals averaged 2.1 percent. Going back 
to last March and taking the preceding 12-month period, but excluding 
December because of the holiday period, many of them being out 
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temporarily only, we find that, without battle casualties of any sop 
the percentage sick in hospitals was 1.72 percent, an approxiniat, 
saving of 0.4 percent. 

To bring that down to round figures, if we had a 1-million-may 
Navy and if we had the 1938 to 1941 rates, there would be in ow 
hospitals 4,000 additional sick personnel which are not there. [), 
other words, the improvement has, according to the record, placed 0) 
the firing or the working line 4,000 additional personnel. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, this would seem to indicate that 
best way to get longevity is to join the Navy and get taken care of |), 
you gentlemen. | 

Captain Grumore. The results have been very pleasing, sir. \\, 
do not feel that we are entirely responsible for them. I think ther 
are many factors. I think we are getting a higher type of individua 
into the service. We are having a higher percentage of reenlistments 
and consequently more seasoned personnel, as well as a higher per- 
centage of married personnel. I think that all of those factors hay: 
had a tendency toward improvement of health, as well as the later 
developed biologicals. 

Senator O’Manonery. Well, if there is any place where we could 
economize in the Medical Corps, will you be good enough to indicate 
that to us, Admiral Brown, and you, Captain Gilmore? 

Admiral Brown. I think we have been on an austerity basis for 
some time, Mr. Chairman, and we have made every effort to reduce 
our demands to minimum requirements. 

Senator O’Manonery. Austerity is the word, but appropriations 
increase. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Torr. I have none. 

Senator O’Manonry. Admiral Brown 

Captain Grumore. I think you will understand, Mr. Chairman, that 
we have no water in this budget at all. As a matter of actual fact, 
sir, our numbers of patients in our hospitals were reduced by the Bureau 
of the Budget by 5 percent or a daily average patient decrease of 950 
based on a hoped-for decrease due to administrative speed-up of 
handling patients, which we must now go out and accomplish in 
order to keep within this, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, I think we probably will have to have 
an inspection tour of Bethesda before we will pass on the budget. 

Captain Gitmore. Anytime you wish, sir, we will be glad to make 
all arrangements. 

Admiral Brown. I would like to thank you very much for you 
patience and your consideration, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. Not at all, Admiral. You were patient as 
you were delayed here a long time. 

The next meeting will be on Wednesday morning. We will notify 
you, Admiral Clexton. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., Monday, July 16, 1951, the hearing was 
recessed subject to the call of the chairman. The committee was 
valled to reconvene on Wednesday, July 18, 1951.) 





